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The Epiſtle Prefatory 10 4 Perſon 
Honour, Friend to the Author. kd 


IId 16 eeerhv iy d enαẽ, Juy3, exercetur 
ad virtutem in ſolitudine anima; was the 
ſaying of a Bragman or Indian Philoſopher 
to Alexander the Great : and how memora- 
. ble it is, you may perhaps colle& from this 
diverſion. For, the imperfect Diſcourſe 1 
herewith ſend to you, my dear Friend, 
concerning the P ASSIONS, is the 
product of my late ten weeks ſolitude in 
the Country. Where being remote from 
my Library, and wanting converſation with 
Learned Men; I knew not how more inno- 
cently to ſhorten the winter evenings, than 
by ſpending them in reviſing ſome Philo- 
{ophical papers of my own, wherein a- 
mong other things, I had formerly, out of 
the beſt Authors, made certain Collections 
concerning the divine art of acquiring con- 
ſtant Tranquility of Mind, by Wiſdom or 
the right uſe of Reaſon. And of this ſeri- 
ous Diverſion I then made choice, both 
becauſe I well underſtood the beſt part of 
Human Science to be that which teacheth 
us how to moderate our Afﬀedions to the 
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deceiptful and tranſitory a of this life, ; 


and {o regulate our Adfiant, as to reap 
from them whatever their 1 may be, 
the happy fruit of internal Acquieſcence and E 
Satisfaction: and becauſe my accumulated 
Misfortunes had at that time reduced me to 
a neceſſity of conſulting that part of Phi- 
loſophy, about the moſt eflectual Remedies 
againſt Diſcontent. 

In this ſtate and reſolution then, firſt l 
ee that Nature“ hath made Nan 
ſubject to 45 other real Evil, but only pain 
of the ; all Grief.or pain of the Mind, 
though 97 timès more ſharp and intol- 
lerable, being created by our own falſe O- 
pinion, that we ſtand in want of things that 
are in truth without the circle of ourſelves, 
and therefore not abſolutely neceſſary to 
our well-heing 
| Then! conlidered, that moſt commonly 
falle Oppinions are occaſioned, and ſo exorbi- 
tant Deſſres ſuggeſted to us by our Paſſionsʒ 
upon which all the Good and Evil incident 
to us in this life, ſeems to depend: as Joy 
and Grief are the two points in which all 
Human actions end. For, though it be un- 
doubtedly true, that the Reaſonable Soul hath 
her intellectual Delights and Diſquiets apart, 
ſuch as are proper Ka her ſimple and ſpiri- 
tual nature: yet is it no leſs true, that thoſe 
or Delights and Diſquiets that are com- 

mon 
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mon to her with the Body, depend intirely 


upon the AfeZions. Which when regular, 


that is, moderated and directed by Reaſon, 
are indeed of good uſe to the Soul, in that 
they ſerve to incite her to deſire ſuch ob- 


jects which ſhe well knows to be pleaſant 
and beneficial to her, and to perſiſt in that 
deſire: but when irregular, by repreſenting 
as really good, things that are ſo only in 


appearance, provoke her to erroneous De- 


rres, and in purſuit of them, to A&ions al- 


ſo repugnantto the dictates of right Reaſon, 
and conſequently to peace and tranquility of 
Mind. | Be? 


From. theſe Cogitations it was not difh- 
cult for me to infer, that the whole art of 
attaining unto that internal ſerenity after 
which I was ſeeking, conſiſteth principally 
in Directing our Deſires aright, that is, to 
things which we clearly and diſtinctly 
know to be really Good : and that the on- 
ly way ſo to direct our Deſires, is to im- 
ploy our Underſtanding or Faculty of Diſ- 
cerning, which God hath to that end 
given us, ſtrictly and attentively to examine 
and conſider the goodneſs of things recom- 
mended to us by our Pajſtons, before we 
determin our Will to affect and purſue them. 


For, moſt certain it is, that as our faculty 


of Diſcerning, that is, our Intelledt, cannot 
naturally tend to falſity : ſo neither can our 
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Epiſtle Prefatory. 
faculty of Aſenting, that is our Mill, be 
deceived, when it is determined only upon 
objects which we clearly and diſtinctly un- 
derſtand; and where our Will is not miſ- 
placed, there can be no juſt cauſe of Pertur- 
bation of Mind. ; 

Being ſoon convinced of this no leſs e- 
vident than important verity, in the next 
place I conſidered, that if our inordinate 
AﬀeFions be the bitter fountain from 
whence the greateſt part of, if not all our 
practical Errors, and by conſequence moſt of 
the Evils we ſuffer, flow; and if as the 
diſeaſes of the Body, ſo likewiſe thoſe of 


the Mind, may be more eaſily cured, when 


their nature and cauſes 'are underſtood : 
then would it be requiſite for me firſt to in- 
quire as far as I ſhould be able, into the a- 
ture, cauſes, motions, &c. of the Paſſzons, 
before I proceeded further in my reſearch 
after the moſt powerful Remedzes againſt 


their Exceſs. 


To this inquiry therefore I diligently 
applied myſelt, both by reading and medi- 
tation ; by Reading, that I might recall into 
my memory what I had long before tran- 
{cribed ont of the books of ſuch Authors 
who had written judiciouſly and laudably 
of the Paſſions: by Meditation, that I 
might examin the weight of what I read, 
by comparing it with what I daily obſerv- 
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E Tete Prefatiny. 
ed within the theatre of my own breaſt ; 
every Man living being naturally fo ſenſible 
of the various Commotions hapning in va- 
rious Paſſions, eſpecially more violent ones, 
that fome have held, the knowledge of. 
their nature and cauſes may be without 
much of difficulty derived from thence a 
lone, without any help from foreign ob- 
ſervations. And while I proceeded in this 
courſe, I digeſted my Collections and pri- 
vate Sentiments into ſuch an order or Me- 
thocl which ſeem d to me moſt convenient, 
aſwell to ſhow their genuin ſucceſſion, and 
mutual dependence, as to make the Ante- 
cedents ſupport the Conſequents, and both 
to illuſtrate each other reciprocally. I put 
them alſo into a dreſs of Language ſo plain 
and familiar, as may alone evince, my de- 
ſign was to write of this Argument, neither 
as an Orator, nor as a Moral Philoſopher, 
but only as a Natural one converſant in Pa- 
thology, and that too more for his own pri- 
vate ſatisfaction, than the inſtruction of o- 
thers. And thus have! ſuccinctly acquaint- 
ed you with the Octaſion, Subject, Scope 
and Stile of the Treatiſe that accompanieth 
this Epiſtle. TC 

But this, Noble Sir, is not all whereof I 
ought to advertiſe you, before you come 
to open the Treatiſe ieſelf. There remain 
Jet two or three things more, which it im- 


ports 
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- Epiſtle Prefatory. 
ports me to offer to your notice, as Prepa- 
ratives againſt prejudice. |. 

One is, that if in the preliminary part 
of the Diſcourſe, where it was neceſſary 
for me to inveſtigate the SubjeFum Prima- 
rium Of the Paſſions, I have declared my 
aſſent to their opinion, who hold, that in 
every individual Man, there are two di- 
ſtinct Soule, coexiſtent, conjoyned, and 
cooperating; one, only Rational, by which 
he is made a Reaſonable creature; the o- 
ther, Senſitive, by virtue whereof he par- 
ticipateth alſo of Life and Senſe: I did fo 
chiefly for theſe two Reaſons. | 

Firſt, it ſeem'd to me unintelligible, how 
an Agent incorporeal, but not infinite, ſuch 
as the Rational Sonl by her excellent facul- 
ties and proper acts appears to be, can act 
phyſically in and upon a groſs and ponde- 
rous body, ſuch as ours are, immediately, 
or without the meditation of a third thing; 
which though corporeal too, may yet be 
of a ſubſtance ſo refined and ſubtil, as to 
approach ſomewhat nearer to the nature of 
a pure Spirit, than the body itſelf doth : 
and therefore for the more probable expli- 
cation of the Phenomena of the Paſſions 
which are not raiſed in the Rational Soul, 
I found myſelf obliged to admit her to have 
a Senſitive one conjoyned with her, to re- 

ceive her immediate ſuggeſtions, and to a- 
8 _ Ctuate 


- © Epiſtle Prefatory. 
&uate the body according to her ſoveraign 
will and pleaſure ; there being leſs of diſ- 
parity betwixt the moſt thin and ſubtil bo- 
dies of Light and Flame ( whereof many 
eminent Yhiloſophers have conceived a Sex- 


ſitive Soul to conſiſt) and a ſubſtance pure- 


ly Spiritual, than between a pure ſpirit and 
a groſs, heavy body, as ours is. 

| Secondly it ſcem d to me no leſs uncon- 
ceivable, whence that diſmal 4vzopayia Or in- 
teſtin War which every Man too frequently 
feels within himſelf, and whereof even St. 
Paul himſclf fo fadly complained, when 
(in Epiſt. ad Roman. cap. 3.) he cries out, 
video aliam legem in membris meis repugnan- 
tem legi mentis mee ; (ſhould ariſe, if not 
from a Duumvirate as it were of Rulers con- 
tending for ſuperiority within us, and in- 
clining us two contrary ways at once. For 
to conceive that one and the fame S:mple 
thing, ſuch as the Reaſonable Soul is right- 
ly preſumed to be, can be repugnant to it- 
ſelf, or at one and the fame time be poſſeſ- 
{ed with oppoſite affections; is manifeſtly 
abſurd. There are indeed, who to evade 
this abſurdity, imagine it poſſible, that of 
one and the ſame Rational, {imple Soul, 
there may be two diſtin& Faculties or pow- 


ers oppolite each to other, from whoſe 


claſhings and contrary inclinations this civil 
War may proceed. But to oblige us to ſwal- 
' e low 


Epiſtle Prefatory. 
low this palpable contradiction, theſe Men 
ought to have reconciled thoſe two repug- 
nant notions of Simple and Compound; and 
to have told us, why in the ſame ſimple 
ſubſtance of fire there cannot likewiſe be 
two mutually repugnant faculties, heat and 
cold. In a Mixed body there may be, I 
confeſs, oppoſite faculties ; and therefore 
the like may be imagined alſo in the Rati- 
onal Soul, if ſhe be conceived to be of a 
mixed or compound nature : but that is a- 
againſt their own ſappoſition, and deſtruc- 
tive to the natural imortality of the Soul. 
What then can remain to cauſe this dire 
War daily obſerved within us, betwixt the 
allurements of our Senſe, on one ſide, and 


the grave dictates of our Mind, on the o- 


ther; but two diſtinct Agents, the Natio- 
nal Soul and the Senſitive, coexiſtent with- 


in us, and hotly contending about the con- 


duct of our Will? 
But You, Sir, will perhaps tell me, there 
may another, and that a more probable cauſe 


be given of this hoſtility; and that the 


ſearching wit of Monſieur des Cartes hath 
been fo happy to diſcover what it is, in 
libr. de Paſſion. part. I. art. 47. where he 
thus reaſoneth. In no other thing (ſaith 
& he,) but in the repugnancy that is be- 
% twcen the motions which the Body by 


its ſpirits, and thoſe which the Soul by 
Her 
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Epiſtle Prefatory. 
©& her will, dorat the ſame time endeavour 
g to excite in the Glandula Pinealis in the 
&« brain, conſiſt all the ConfliFs which Men 
„ commonly imagine betwixt the inferior 
» part of the Soul, which is named the 
* © Sexſttive, and the Superior, which is cal- 
led the Rational, or betwixtthe appetites 
&« aatural and the will. For, in us there 
« jg only one Soul, which hath in her no 
<« variety of parts: the ſame that is Senſi- 
„ tive, is alſo Rational, and all the appe- 
© tites thereof are volitions. The ow 
I by which divers Perſons as it were, that 
are for the moſt part mutually contrary, 
come to be impoſed upon her ; hath pro- 
ceeded only from hence, that hitherto 
her functions have not been ſufficiently 
<« diſtinguiſhed from the functions of the 
* Body; to which alone is to be aſcribed 
all that can be obſerved in us to be re- 
E pugnant to our reaſon. So that here is 
e no other Contraſt, but that when the 
 * Glandule ſeated in the middle of the 
brain, is 1mpell'd on one part by the Soul, 
and on the other by the Spirits Animal, 
which are nothing but bodies, as I have 
before declared : it often happens, that 
thoſe two impulſes or impreſſions are 
contrary each to other, and that the 
| © ſtronger hindereth the effect of the wea- 
ker. Now there may be diſtinguiſhed - 
; | two 
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Epiſtle Prefatory. 
1 d two kinds of motions excited in the 
| | “ Glandule by the ſpirits: ſome repreſent 
c to the Soul objects that move the Senſes, 
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| * company them. And as for the firſt; | 
though they often hinder the actions of 
[| * the Sonl, or be hindered by them; yet 
ö ** becauſe they are not directly contrary, 
there is no {rite or contention obſerv- 


ö c or impreſſions found in the brain, and 
= © uſe no force upon the will; others uſe 

= if 4 force, namely, thoſe that make the Paſſi- 
"| % ons, or the motions of the body that ac- 


f [ *.ed in them: but only betwixt the Ia 
1 and the Mills that are repugnant to tem; 
i] for Example, betwixt the endeavour by ® 
1 c which the ſpirits impell: the Glandule to 
Ii ** indace upon the Soul a dige of ſome 
. done thing, and that by which the Soul 
i ** repelis the fame Glandule by her will to 
; avoid it. And tins chiefly demonſtra- 
*< teth this ſtrife, that ſince the will hath 


to excite Paſſions dire#ly, the Soul is 
therefore compell'd to uſeart. and to ap- 
ply herſelf to the conſideration of vari- 
ous things ſucceſfively. Whence if it 
happen that any one of thoſe: various 
things hath the force of changing for a 
moment the courſe of the ſpirits; it may 
* fo fall out, that the next thing that oc- 
**.cars to be conſidered, may want the like 


| | not power (as hath been Already ſhown) 
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Epiſtle Prefatory. 
force, and the-ſpirits may reſume their 
j former courſe, becauſe the precedent diſ- 
© < poſition in the nerves, in the heart, and 
in the blood, hath not been changed : 
whereby it comes to paſs, that the Soul 
EF. < almoſt in the ſame moment feels [herſelf 
* © impelld to deſire and decline the fame 
„ thing. And this hath given Men occa- 
© ſion of imagining in the Soul two pow- 
Vers mutually repugnant. But yet there 
may beconceiv'd a certain Corfli# in this, 
A that oftentimes the ſame cauſe that exci- 
i teth ſome Paſſion in the Soul, exciteth 
© alfo in the Body ſome certain motions, 
whereunto the Soul contribateth no- 
© thingatall, and which ſhe ſtops, or en- 
53 12 deavours to ſtop/ ſo ſoon as ſhe obſerves 

them: as is manifeſt fromyexperience, 

when that whichexciteth Fear, cauſeth 
2 < alſo the ſpirits to flow into the Muſcles 
that ſerve to move the leggs to flight; 
and occaſioneth the will of exerciling 
(Courage to ſtop them. 
Io this Objection therefore I anſwer (I.) 
that had this excellent Man, Monſieur des 
Cartes been but half as converſant in Anato- 
my, as he ſeems to have beenan.Geo 
© doubtleſs he would never have lodged i 
Vs noble a gueſt as the Rational Soul, in ſo in- 
0 commodious a cloſet of the brain, as the 
5 Qlandala Pincalis is; the aſe whereof hath 

been demonſtrated to be no other but to re- 
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which nature bath therefore made: much 


ly ſuſpended, but fixe 


Soul, and moſt eaſily flexible every way : 
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Epiſtle Prefatory: 
ceive into its ſpongy cavities, from two 
little nerves, a certain ſerous Excrement, 
and to:Exonerate the ſame again into its vein, 


larger than the artery that accompanieth it; 
and which having no Communication with 
the external organs of the Senſes, cannot 


with any colour of reaſon be thought the 


part of the brain, wherein the Soul exerci- 
ſeth her principal faculties of judging and 
commanding. (2.) This Glandule which 
he ſappoſeth to be ſo eaſily flexible and 
yielding to contrary OR is not Iooſe- 
: ſo that whoever 

hath once beheld the ſolid baſis, ſtrong 
conſiſtence, and firm connexion thereof, 
will hardly ever be brought to allow it ca- 
pn of any impulſe to either ſide; though 
y the greateſt Hurricano of Spirits imagi- 
nable, much leſs by every light motion: of 
them excited by external objects affecting 
the ſenſes. (3.) Though we ſhould grant 
this Gland to be both the Throne of the 
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yet hath=Des Cartes left it ſtill unconceiva- 
ble, how'an Immaterial Agent, not infinite, | 
comes to move by impulſe a ſolid body, 
fthout the mediation- of a third thing 
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that is Teſs diſparil or diſproportionate to 
both. Now theſe things duely conſidered, 
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you will (I preſume) no longer imagine 
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Epiſtle Prafatory. 
the Conflicts or Combats, tliat frequently 
Happen within, us betwixt-the Rat ional and 


i Senſrtive' Appetites, to conlift only in the 


tepu gnancy f the impulſes of this little 


thoſe of the ſame Glandule by the Soul on 
the other. Beſides, that the: Soul , hath 
power to. excite, Corporęal Paſſtons directiy, 


that is, without conſidering ſucceſſively va- 
rilous things; is manifeſt from her ſove- 


raignity'pver the body, which inall volun- 


 -tafy.adons is abſolute 'and'nncontrollabke 5 
” and in the very inſtance, of , Fear alledgad 

by our Author, where ſbe Acterminetii her 
ill to Courage to oppo the danger ſug- 
Sgeſted , inſtanilj Aud without running 
through a long ſeries of vations conſſdera- 


tions, for which ſhe chem hath not time 
ſufficient, However, evident enoughiitzis, 


that this conteipt of repugnant impulſes of 
this Glan in the brain, is.10 far from głv- 
ing light to the reaſom of the. Conflict here 
conſidered, that it rather augmenteth the 


obſcurity thereof, by implying two contra- 


ry Appetites or Wills in one and the ſame 
Soul, at one and the lame time: . Whereas 
the ſuppoſition of two Souls mutually op- 


poſing each others Appetites, doth render 

the ſame intelligible. 

Againſt this opinion of a Dwality of 

Souls in one Man, ſome have (I welt 1 
a a Wit 


W. 


) 


* Glandule\by-the Spirits on one (ide, . to 


of Epiſtle Prefatory, 
with not a little confidence urged the Sen- 
tence of ſome of the Fathers, yea and of 
whole Councils, condemning all who ſhould 
aſſert it; and more particularly Concil. 8. 
aZ. 10. View, bh Clem. vii. G- Lateran. 3 3. 
| feſs. 8 . 4 
But this, Sir, is Brutum ful men, ange- N 
rous to none, terrible only to the Unlearn- cc 
ed. For, to any underſtanding Reader of as 
thoſe decrees, it is clearly manifeſt, that the 
edge of them is turned againſt firſt the Do- it 
ctrin of the Manichees holding two hu- 
man Souls in every individu} Man; one 
polluted with the ſtain of vices, and deri- 
ved from an evil principle ; the other incon- 
taminate, and proceeding immediately from 
God, yea more, a particle of the Divine 
Eſſence itſelf; then the Platonics alſo, and 
Averrhoiſts, teaching, that the Rational Soul 
is not man's forma informans, but part of the 
Anima Mundi or Univerſal Soul: but not 
againſt the aſſerters of two Souls coexiſtent, 
one ſimply Reaſonable, the other merely 
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Senſitive, in every fi ingle Perſon, in that 4 
innocent ſenſe I deliver it. And thus have N a 
the fame Decrees been judiciouſly interpre- | \ 
ted by the religious Philoſophers of the 1 
College of Conimbra ; who, as of all Men © 
they have diſcourſed moſt acutely-and pro- 
foundly of this Argument; ſo have they, 
Wi ith greateſt moderation treated the De- 


— fendents 


Us Epiſtle Prefatory. i 
endents of this opinion by me here em- 
braced. For (in 1. de Generat. cap. 4. 

ret. 2 1. art. 2.) though they expreſly a- 
vo their adherence rather to the common 
belief of the ſingularity of the Human Soul, 

as moſt conſentaneous to the ſenſe of the 
Church: yet they declare, alſo, that the 
- contrary opinion ought not to be cenſured 
fas heretical or erroneous. ig 


Ff 
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Why therefore ſhould I fear to eſpouſe 

it? eſpecially if to the reaſons here urged, 
and others no leſs conſiderable alledged by 
me in the third Section of the Treatiſe to 
- © which this Epiſtle invites you, be added 
for confirmation, that ſo celebrated text of 
St. Paul (ad Theſſal. 1. cap. 5. vers. 23.) 28 
> by GAbKAngey Y T6 TI uR, „ uh, 76 oa ; in- 
| gig teger veſter ſpiritus „& anima, & corpus, Ec. 
1 


here our moſt learned Dr. Hammond of 
pious memory (in his Arnotations on the 
place) conceives the Apoſtle to divide the 
whole Man into three conſtituent parts, viz. 
the Body, which coniprehendeth the fleſh 
and members; the Vital Soul, which being 

alſo Animal or Senſitive, is common like- 
. |& wiſe to Brutes; and the Spirit, by which 

is denoted the Reaſonable Soul originally 
Created by God, infuſed into the body, and 
from thence after death to return to God; 
and this genuin expoſition of his he con- 
1 . a 2 firms 
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firms by agreeing teſtimonies both of Eth- 

nic Philoſophers, and ſome ancient Fathers. 
To theſe give me leave to ſuperadd 


en abundanti) the concordant ſuffrages 


of three eminent Philoſophers of our own 
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age; namely, the Lord Chancellor Bubon . 


who (in his 4 Book of the Advancement of 4 
Learnine, chap. 3.) zravely diſcourfin 'of 


the parts of Knowledge concerning” "the 
Mind or Soul of Man, divideth it Thto 
that which declares the nature of the Rea- 
ſonable Soul, which is a thing Divine; and 
that which treateth of the Unreaſonable 
Soul, which is common to us with Beaſts : 
and then proceeds to affirm at large, 


ration or breath of God ; the latter, tro n 
the matrices of the Elements: the 72:##0ttal 


mime ſede, Paſſionibus Animi, &c. andthe 


now flouriſhing Dr. Millis, in libr. de Aui-. 


m4 Brutorum, cap. 7. whoſe words I forbear 
to tranſcribe, out of deſign to increaſe your 
ſatisfaction, by obliging you to read them 
at your leiſure in the places cited. Now. if 


folid Reaſons, Authority Divine, and the - 
judgment of many ſublime Wits and pro- | 
found Philoſophers, aſwell Ancient as Mo- 
dern, be of any weight to recommend this 
neither heretical, nor improbable opinion to 
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me ; certainly I need not bluſh to incline ' 
— thereunto. 
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Gaſſendus, de Phyſcologia Epicuri, cap. de . 
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| therenntoy.; Notwithſtandin 27 this, I re- 
count the ſame tanquam in ypotheſs , only 
as a ſuppoſition convenient to ſolve the Phe- 
nomena Of the Paſſions ; not as an article of 
my faith: nor had 1 ſo importunely infiſt- 
2 thus long upon arguments to juſtify my 
 approbation thereof, in this Letter; Bad I 
not, through want of Books, omi itted to 
do it where I ought, in the III. Section of 
the Diſcourſe itſelf. 7 

The SECOND <{dvertiſement I owe 
you, Friend, is this, that the 1 part 
of what is delivered in the fame iſcourſe, 


concerning the nature, ſubſtance, faculties, 


Knowledge, &c. of a Senſitive Soul, hath 
been borrowed from that elaborate work of 
our Learned Dy. Willis de Anima Brutorum, 
| lay publiſhed. Which I hold my ſelf 
bound here ingenuouſly to oi. 

4 leſt otherwiſe you might juſtly condemn 


me as a Plagiary, and that I may invite you 
alſo to the pleaſure of attentively reading 


that uſeful Book. Wherein I found great 
part of what I had formerly read of that 
© ſubje& in various Authors, ſo well collected, 
FEE and explained; that I choſe from 
: thence to copy an image of the Slitive 
Soul of Man, whereupon I was often to 


reflect my thoughts, while J ſate to de- 
bi ſcribe the moſt remarkable of the Paſſions 
e to which it is liable: and this I did the ra- 
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ther, becauſe at that time I had by me no 
other Book of the ſame ſubject. | 14 

' You are not therefore to look upon the 
Diſcription of the nature and affections of a 
Senſitive Soul therein delivered, as a ſuppo- © | 
ſition newly excogitated, and unheard off 
by formar Ages. For two Men converſant | 
in the Theories of Phyſiologiſts concern? 
ing that Subject, it is well known, that all 
the Ancients were ſo far from holding the  * 

| 
| 
. 
q 


Soul of a Brute to be other than Corporeal, 
that they for the moſt part taught their Diſ- 
ciples, that the Soul of Man was fo to: ex, 
cept a few of them, namely Pythagoras, 
Plato, and in ſome favourable ſenſe Ariſto- 
tle (when he defined the Soul by that e- 
nigmatical term i»76@a3x«e,) and his SeCtators, 
Arifloxenus and Dicearchus, when they cal- 
led it a Harmony. True it is indeed, they | ' 
vere much divided in their opinions about 
the Subſtance or Matter of a Soul; ſome _ 
imagining it to be of Fire, as Heraclitus, _ © 
Demecritus, Hipparchus , and the Stoicks ; 
fome conceiving it to be on the contrary, 
oft a Waterv nature, as Hippou, and Thales; 
others fancying it to be compoſed of Water 
and Earth, as Aenophanes; others, of Earth 
and Fire, as Parmenides; others again, of 
A the four Elements, as Empedocles : and 
yet notwithſtanding they unanimoutly con- 
ined in theſe points, that this Corporea! 
| Sou] 
"x 
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Vol is diviſible; compoſed of particles ex- 
tremely ſmall, ſubtil and active; diffuſed 
through or coextens to the whole body 
wherein it is contained; produced at firſt 


e needs be granted to be a Corpo 
( © ftance, attenuated by heat, and made in- 
„ viſible. I fay, a thin, gentle gale of 
Wind ſwell'd and blown up from ſome 
© flamy and airy nature ; indued with the 
© ſoftneſs of Air to receive impreſſion, 
and with the vigour of Fire to embrace 
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; 


by generation out of the ſeed of the parents; 


= perpetually recruited or regenerated out of 
the pureſt and moſt ſpirituous part of the 
-- nouriſhment ; ſubje& to Contraction and 
Expanſion in paſſions; and finally diſſolved 


or extinguiſhed by death. If you doubt of 
the truth of what I here ſay, I know not 
how more eaſily to convince you, than by 
referring you to the incomparable Czafferr- 


Alus in Lib. Ie. Diogen. Laert. cap. de natu- 


ra, contexturaque Anime ad mentem Epicuri : 


: where you find the ſame more amply deli- 
_ vered. 


Mean while ſuffer me to recite a perti- 
nent and memorable text of the Lord Veru- 


lams (of the Advancement of Learning 


Bool 4. Chap. 3.) that now comes into my 
head. The Senſible Soul (faith he) muſt 
real ſub- 


action; nouriſhed partly by an oyly, 


| partly by a watery ſubſtance ſpread over 
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guſtinus Donins have delivered it. 


And as for the Bipartition of this Senſt- 
tive Soul into two principal members as it | 


were, or active ſources; viz. the Fiery part, 
upon which Life depends; and the Lucid, 


from whence all the faculties Animal are, 


like ſo many diſtinct rayes of light, deri- 
ved: I will not affirm it to be very ancient 
but yet methins, I diſcern more than a ſha- 


dow thereof in ſome lines of the ſame moſt 
acute Lord Bacon (de vita & morie, expli- 
catione canonis quartæ) which are theſe. 

Spiritus vitalis ommis ſibi continuatur, per 
quoſdau canales, per quos permeat, nec tota- 
liter mntercipitur. Atque hic Spiritus etiam 
duplex ct : alter ramoſus tantum, permeans 
per parvos ductus, & tanquam lineas ; alter 
habet etiam cellam, ut non tantum ſibi conti- 


nuuectur, ſed etiam congregetur in ſpatio aliquo 


vo, in bene magna quantitate, pro analogia 
corporis ; atque iu illa cella eſt fons rivulo- 
rum, qui inde decdlucamtur. Ea cella precipue 
eſt in ventriculis cerebri, qui in animalibus 
aagis Ig obilioribus auguſti ſunt 5 adeo ut vi- 


Azantur ſpiritics per uniwerſum corpus fuſi, po- 


fills 


— 


— — 1 
- 


the body ʒcreſiding (in perfect creatures) WE 
< chiefly in the head; running through WE 
the nerves; . refreſhed and repaired by 
<« the ſpirituous part of the blood of the 
« arteries: as Bernardinus Teleſius ( de re- 
rum natura lib. 5.) and his Scholar Au- 1 
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dine quam cellulati - ut cernere eſt in Serpen- 
tibus, Anguillis, Muſcis, quorum ſingulæ por- 
1 | 
O 


* 
tiones alſciſſæ moventur diu etiam Aves di- 
” wtins, capitibus rnd? ee quoniant 
- = parv« habeant capita, & parvas cellas, At 
- FF aximalia nobiliora ventriculos eos habent am- 

” pliores; © maxime ommium Romo. Alte- 
rum diſcrives inter ſpiritus eſt, quod ſpiritus 
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llt. Pitalis zonnullant habeat incenfionem, at- 
„ Ju fit tanquam aura compoſita ex flamma, &. 
„ aere z quemacliroclum ſucci aui malium habeant 
s | & oleum, &. aquani. At illa incenſio pe- 
— culiares pra het motus, & facultates. - 
num &. fuss inſlammabilis, etiam ante flam- 
maus conceptam, calidus eſt, tenuis, mobilis: 
t tamen alia res eſt. poſtquam fata fit flam- 
— ma at incenſio ſpirituum vitalium, ultis 
Fay partibus lenior eſt, quam molliſſuma flamma ex 
”r — \ſpiritu vini, aut aliis; atque inſuper mixtæ 
- * eſs magna ex parte, cum ſubſtantia aerea; ut 
7. G flammeæ, C aerex nature myſterium. 
5 , This place of that Prince of Modern 
Pl hiloſophers, the Lord St. Albans, conjoyn- 
. | ed to that other of his immediately prece- 
dent, ſfeems to me to contain a pourtraiture 
of the Senſitive Soul, drawn indeed as in 


perſpective, in colours ſomewhat faint, and 
not acurately ground; yet with good judg- 


ment, and bold ſtrokes of the pencil, ſuch 1 
as give it no obſcure reſemblance of the o- 
riginal. And if you (Sir) pleaſe to com- 
pare it with the more ample deſcription * 
5 A the 
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the ſame Senſitive Soul, lately ſet forth by 
Dr. Willis it will not be difficult to you, 
to obſerve, in how many things they a- 
e 
The THIRD and laſt thing whereof TI 
am here to advertiſe you, 1s, that in the 
deſcription of many of the Paſſzons like- 
wiſe, I have interwoven ſome threds taken 
from the webbs of thoſe three excellent 
Men, Gaſſendus, Des Cartes, and our Mr. 
Hobbes; who have all written moſt judici- 
ouſly of that obſtruſe Theme. Nor will I 
otherwiſe excuſe myſelf for being (o liberal 
to you, of what I owe to the bounty of 
thoſe richer Wits ; than by reciting what 
your beloved Seneca faid to his dear Luci- 
bins, in defence of his adopting for his own 
ſo many wiſe and memorable ſentences of 
his, ant our Oracle, Epicurns  adhuc de a- 
lieno liberalis ſum. Quare autem alienum 
dixi ? quicquid bene dlictum eſt ab ullo, me- 
um eſt. Epiſt. 16. I will only add, as a 
reaſon of my ſo frank communication of 
theſe unpoliſhed papers to you, who are 
my Lucilius, what the ſame Latin Stoic 
moſt affectionately profeſſed to his, on the 


like occaſion : 24 vero cupio iſta omnia in 


te trancfundere, & in hoc gaudeo aliquid diſ- 
cere, ut doceam. Nec me ulla res delectabit, 
licet eximia fit & ſalutaris, quam mihi uni 
ſciturus ſim. Si cum hac exeeptione detur Sa- 
pientia, ut illam incluſam teneam, nec enun- 


ciem, rejiciam. Epiſt. 6, © INDEX 
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Tit all the Good and Evil of this life, depends upon 
T our Paſſions. P. 168 
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the Soul. ibid 
3. That we are liaile to Errors, not from want of an Om- 
niſcious Vnderſtanding; e 


have, in th: conduct of our defires ſuggeſted by Paſſions. 


P. 172 
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that depend intirely upon ourſelves, jrom thoſe that de- 
pend upon others. P. 173 
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7. Dependence up;n Providence Divine, b. 177 
liberty to direct our Defires, — __—y 
that ſeem to make the decrees of Providence Divine, ir- 
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: Exerciſe of Virtue. p. 185 
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Vhich yet were ſt ituted by Nature, as incitements to 


4+ But from our ill ne "of that finite Underſtanding "we | 


from hence; that we do not ale ciz»t ly diſtinguiſb things 
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2 Marcus Antoninus Philoſophus, Libr. 
iſe 216 $21T9Y 2. Sect. 2. 
25 


le- LN 7 mT mu eiu, cufxla 2 x; Trevi mor, N 
45 () mT Neko, &C. PLriicquid ſum, con- 
73 ſtat id omne caruncula, animula, G. parte 
17 principante. Proinde mitte libros. Nec di- 
18 ſtrabere amplius : (nihil obſtat, quo minus 
irs boc facias ) ſed tanquam qui jam ſtatim mo- 
br © riturus ſis, carnes iſtas contemnas. Cruor eſt, 
0 G oſſicula, & reticulum ex nervis, venulis 
0 arteriiſque contextum. Quin & Animam 


ly ** conſidera, qualis fit. Spiritus eſt , ſive aer, 


E nec is ſemper idem, ſed qui jugiter efflatus de- 
„ uud reſorbetur. Tertum reſtat, pars illa priu- 
% cipatum gerens. Tu ergo ſic tecum : Senex 
5 e partem tui principem ſervire ulterius ne 


f feverts ; ſed nec motibus 4 communione hu- 
mana alienis raptari. Nec quicquam quod 
© fato deſtinatum tibi fuerit, vel jam aſcitum 
A verſari, vel futurum pavere. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


to be of a Nature ſo Divine and 
Excellent, that it 1s capable of un- 
derſtanding all things that are in this Life 
intelligible 5 but yer ſo reſerved and abſtruſe 
withal, that cannot underſtand itſelf; as 
many moſt ſublime Wits, who had long 
exerciſed and perplex'd themſelves in en- 
quiries into the hidden and myſterious 
Eflence 


” T HE Reaſonable Soul of Man ſeems 


a\iSenf! HUE Soul, 


5 Eſſence thereof, have at length ingenu⸗ 
f ” ouſly conſeſs d. 
ba Well therefore may we without bluſh- 
ing, own our ighorancer'of | this nobleſt 
þ part of our ſelves; from which we: de- 
rive all our Knomledge. Well: may ne 
without regret. content our Curtolity 
with thoſe faint glimmerings of light, 
which ſhirie through the Operationy ot this 
Celeſtial gueſt in our frail and darkſom 
= Tabernacles of Fleſh ;/ and which! are re- 
flected upon our Underſtanding, ,- only 
s from the illuſtrious Effects of its proper 
"Fs Powers and Acts. mot 01 +5 1169) Is 
Wharf theſe Powers ahdiudcts are; arid 
654 ER vaſtly they tranſoendꝭ the energie of 
a a Senſttive Soul, how perfect focver in its 
kind ; as alſo in what exerciſes of the 
ig Mind they are chiefly obſervable; hath 
been by Sir Kenelw Digby in his Book of 
the Rational Soul, .copioully declared. 
do that here they need not to be repeated. 
Nor indeed would {ach a prolix reſearch 
be conſiſtent with my preſent delign ; 
which principally aims at a recollection 
of ſome notions, that have partly in rea- 
ding, partly in meditation, occurred to 
me, concerning the various Paſſions of 
= the Mind, their Genealogy, their firſt ſour- 
& ſes and reſorts , their moſt remarkable 


| Differences, Motions, and Forces, and in 
B 2 fine, 


. r 


* & 2 


Of the Nature of 


fine,, by what kind of Connexion and in- 
tercourſe betwixt two ſo diſparate Na- 
tures, the one Incorporeal, the other Cor- 
poreal, it is, that the Rational Soul is re- 
ſpectively coaffected by them. And this 
with as much brevity, as the amplitude of 
the Subject can admit; with as much per- 
ſpicuity, as my weak reaſon can attain unto, 
in an argument ſo ſublime and difficult. 
That I may then effect this my Deſign, 


if not ſo happily, as in the end to arrive 


at the certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge of the truth I ſeek ; yet ſo plauſibly 
at leaſt, as to form an Hypotheſis by which 
the Nature and Reaſons of the principal, 
and moſt predominant of our Paſſions, 
may be congruouſly and with probability 
explained: it is requiſite I begin with theſe 
few Preliminaries. 


1. What kind of thing I ſuppoſe the 
denſitive Soul to be, as well in Man, as in 
Brutes. 

2, What ſeems to me moſt conſentane- 
ous concerning the Original, Nature, and 
Royal Seat of the Rational Soul. 

3. How, and after what manner I con- 
cerve both Souls to be connexed in Man, 
during this ſhadow of lite. 

4. How the Rational Soul may come to 
be affected by the motions of the Senſſtive, 
in 
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i a Senſitive Soul. 
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© in ſome Paſſions; and hie, by predomi- 
nion of that, in others; and whence their 
4 mutual conſent, and diflent. 

For, my preſent Conceptions concerning 
© theſe things, though I foreſee, I ſhall not 
be able to eſtabliſh Thom all upon Reafons 
irrefutable and cogent ; are yet neverthe- 
> leſs to be here premiſed, as Paſtulates or 
Fundamentals, for introduction and ſupport 
. of the following Theory about the Paſſi- 
ons. Theſe therefore I ſhall in their or- 
der, and conciſely, and in a plain familiar 
Style, (ſuch with which I am always beſt 
pleas d, eſpecially in Diſcourſes Philoſophi- 

44) ſet down, tanquaum 3 C 


SE C T. I. 


ig M hat kind of Subſtance the Senſi- 
” tive Soul may be conceived to be. 


5 A for the FIRST Poſtulatum; the 
9 Senſe tive Soul of a Brute Animal, I 
& conceive Fw be Corporeal, and conſequent- 
ly Diviſble, Coextenſe to the whole Body; 

of a Subſtance either Fiery, or nearly re- 
ſemblin g Fire; of a conſh tence moſt thin 
B 3 and 


An. . 
Firſt Suppo- 
ſition, that 
a Senfitive 
Soul is 
2 Corporeal. 


Of the Nature of 


and. ſubtile, not much unlike the flame f 
pure Spirit of Wine, burning in a paper 
Lantern, or other the like cloſe Place. 1 
Art, 2. Firſt, Ithinłk it to be Corporeal, Diviſible, 
Two fe and Coextenſe to the whole Body; and 
* that for two reaſons, among many others 
on. not the leaſt conſiderable. 

One is this; that many, and divers Ani- 
mal actions are daily obſerved to be, at | 
one and the ſame time, performed by di- ä 
vers Parts and Members of the Body: for 
inſtance, the Eye fees, the Ear hears, the | 
Noſtrils ſmell, the Tongue taſteth, and | \ 
all exteriour Members exerciſe their Senſc [ 
and Motion, all at once. For as much ] 

f 
\ 
| 


then as betwixt the Body and Soul of a a 
Brute, there is no Medium (both being 
intimately connexed ) but the Members t 
and Parts of the Body are Inſtruments 3 t 
fram d for the uſę of the Soul: what elſe F 
can be imagined, but that many and di- a 
ſting, Portions of, the Soul ſo extended. 
do inform and actuate the diſtinct Organs 
and Menibers of the Body; each in a pe- 
culiar manner, reſpective to the peculiar 
Conſtitution, Farbrique, and Office there- 
of? A 
The Other this; it is obſerved alſo, that 
Vipers. Eels, Farthworms, and moſt o- 
thery iKeptils being cut into many pieces; 
* * for a Na while after retain a 
manifeſt 


a 
* 
0 


| 1 a Senſitive Soul. 


1 _—_ Motion, and no obſcure ſenſe ; 
for, being prick d, they contract and hrink 
up themſelves, as ſenſible of the Hurt, 
and ſtriving to avoid it. And this proba- 
| bly from hence, that theſe leſs perfect 
Animals having their liquors, both Vi- 
tal and Animal, of a conſiſtence viſcuous, 
and not caſily diſſoluble or diſſipable; 
and having their Soul, if not equally, 
yet univerſally diffuſed, and all its parts 
| ſubſiſting immediately in thoſe liquors : 
cannot ſuffer a diviſion of their Body 
| } without divition of their Soul alſo; 4 
parts whereof reſiding for ſome time after, 
in the ſegments of the Body, may perhaps 
for that time continue to actuate them to 
Motion and Senfe. It hath been more 
then once unhappily experimented, that 
the Head of a Viper hath bitten a Mans 
> Finger, and Poyſoned him too, above 
- K an hour aſter it had been cut off. Not 
© by involuntary convulfion of the Nerves 


vo 


3 and Muſcles of the Vipers Jaws, ſuch as 
not rarely happen to Animals, in the tor- 
- ments of Death ; tor thoſe probably could 
neither laſt ſo long, nor ſo regularly open 
and ſhut the mouth, and extend the two 
Y fig teeth, by contraction of their erett- 
ing Muſcles : but certainly by an action 
voluntary, regular, and ſuggeſted by ſenſe, 
and perhaps revenge too. Whence I am 
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Of the Nature of ö 
apt to ſuſpect, that not only part of the 
Vipers Soul, but Anger and Revenge alſo 


Ul 
: 


ſurvived in the divided head. For, it is 
well known, the bite of a Viper is never 
Venomous, but when he is enraged : the 
Chryſtalline liquor contained in the two 
little Glandules at the roots of his fang 
teeth, being then by a copious afflux of 
Spirits from the Brain, and other brisk mo- 
tions thereupon impreſs d, in anger (of al 
paſſions the moſt violent and impetuous) ſo 
altered, and exalted, as to become highly a- 
ctive and venenate; whereas at other times, 
when a Viper is not offended and provok d, 
the ſame Liquor is found to be as harmleſs 
as the ſpittle of a Man in perfect health. 
But whether from the dangerous effects of 
this biting, the dire Symptoms that there- 
upon enſued, it be inferrible, or not, that 

in the abſcinded head of the beaſt there re- 
mained any thing of Anger and Revenge: 

in my poor judgment tis very evident from 
the very act ot biting, there {till remained 
ſomewhat of life, ſenſe, and voluntary mo- 
tion. Which is ſufficient to verify my pre- 
ſent ſuppoſition, that a Senſitive Soul is di- 
viſible and coextenſe to the whole body it 
anrmates, ; 
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Fo a Senſitive Soul. 9 
e Secondly, 1 think the ſame Senſitive A Fo 
o soul to confiſt of Fire, or ſome matter $uppoſirion, 


s > analogous to Fire: and the Reaſons indu- Choe 5 
cing me to be of this opinion, are many. ſenſirive 
e Some I have formerly alledged, where I Soul is fen. 
0 diſcourſe of the Flame of life perpetually a- 
riſing from accenſion of the Sulphureous 


»f  - and inflammable parts of the blood, while 
»-. circulated through the heart and lungs: 
Which therefore I abſtain from reciting in 


0 this place. Others, that have ſince occur d 

A to my conſideration, I am obliged here to 

s, ecxpoſe to yours. 

1, That the Life, or Soul of Brute Ani- Art. 4. 
„ mals, is ſeated principally in their Blood ; jj. 3. fear- 
h. we are plainly taught even by the Ora- ed prin- 
of cle of truth it ſelf, the dictates of the Di- $21.2 
vine Wiſdom that created them: and that and can no 
At Blood, and Fire ſubſiſt by the ſame princi- re 
as | ples, viz. Aliment and Ventilation; is evi- without 
dent from hence, that a defect of either of Peperual 
m theſe, doth equally deſtroy both the one — 
d. and the other. 

» Should you here exact from me ſome 

>. deſcription of the Eſſence of Fire, I ſhould 

: adventure to tell you, that it ſeems to be 

it only a multitude of moſt minute and ſub- 


tile particles, mutually touching cach 
bother, put into a moſt rapid motion, 
„ and by continual ſucceſſion of ſome parts, 
and deceſſion of others, renewed : which 

con- 


Of the Nature of 
conſerves its motion, and ſubſiſtence, bY 
preying upon, and conſuming the Srlphy- 
reous parts of its ſubject matter, or fewel, 
and the Nitroxs parts of the ambient aer. 
For, even our ſenſe bears witneſs, that 
from the particles of this twofold ali- 
ment, Srulphrreons and Nitrous, reſolved 
to the laſt degree of ſmalneſs, and by a 
moſt violent and rapid motion agitated, 
the forms of Fire and Flame ( which dif- 
fer only in degrees of denſity, and velo- 
city ot motion) do wholly reſult. 

Nor doth the image I find rirawn in 
my brain of the Sul of a Brute, much 
differ from this deſcription of the nature ot 
Fire. I conceive it to be no other than a 
certain congregation of moſt minute, ſub- 
til and agile particles, corpuſcles or atoms 
(call them what you pleaſe) crowded. to- 
gether; which being, in the very firſt mo- 
ment of life, put into brisk and moſt rapid 
motion. like that of the particles of Fire 
when firſt kindled ; do ſo long conſerve 

that motion, and their own ſubſiſtence, 
_ as they have a continued ſupply of conve- 
nent natriment ; ſulphureous from the 
Hood within, Nitrous from the aer with- 
out; and no longer. For we cannot but 
obferve, that the Souls of all Brute Ani- 
mals, of what kind ſoever, ſtand per- 
betually in need of a treſh ſupply of thoſe 
* two 
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Ll a Senſitive Soul. 
two ſorts of aliment; inſomuch that ſo 
ſoon as the recruit fails, they languiſh 
and dye: no otherwiſe than the flame of 


a-lamp grows weak and dim, and is ex- 


tinguiſhed, for want of oy] or air. But 
(what is very remarkable) beſides fire and 
life, there is not to be found in all nature 
any other thing whatſoever, to whoſe 


act and ſubſiſtence ſuch a ſupply of Sul- 


phureous and Nitrous matter 15 neceſſary. 


Nor is any other motion in the World, 


whether it be of fermentation, ebullition, 


- vegetation, or other whatever, beſides 


that of Fire and Life, ſubject to be arreſt- 
ed and ſuppreſſed immediately from de- 


fect of aer. It was not then without very 


Ys 4 
* 


great reaſon, that our Maſter Hipporra- 
res attirmed , Auyv G quUeolu that the Soul 


ic perpetually generated, or made anew © 


and that Ariſtotle held, * Gy i mi dam 9 


turvir, life it ſelf to ſubſiſt by reſpiration. 
This you perhaps may judge to be but 
a faint and 1mpertect repreſentation of 


the nature of a Senſitive Soul. And there- 
fore it is requiſite I endeavour to render 


it more lively, by adding a few touches 
more concerning the Hypoſtaſis or Subſijt- 
ence of ſuch a Soul; the Life, or AF ; 
- principal Functions, or Operations 
OI It. | 


For 


12 of the Nature of 


A. 5 For the Firſt of theſe three conſidera. WW 
bles, viz. the Subſtance of a Senſitive ! 


ſeems to 


be feſt Soul; it ſeems not unreaſonable to con- 
he maſt ceive, that the Soul of a Brute doth con- 


the moſt 


ſpiritual (iſt of the. very ſame Matter, of which the 
dne ame Organical Body is formed : but of ſuch F 


the fame 


ſeminal particles of it as are ſelect, moſt ſubtle, | 
marcer, of and active in the higheſt degree. Which, 


which the 


Body it ſelf as the flower of the whole matter, in the 
is made. formation of the Embrion,, emerging out 


of the groſſer maſs, and mutually uniting ; 


firſt force paſſages convenient for them- | 
ſelves through the whole compage of the 


Body, and then conſtitute one continu- 
ed, thin, and as it were ſpirituous Hy- 
poſtaſis, adequate and coextenſe to the 


fame. For, fo ſoon as any matter is diſpo- 


ſed towards animation; by the law of the 
Creation (not by Epicurns's fortuitous 


concourſe of Atoms) the Soul at the fame 


time, which is called the Form, and the 
Body, which is called the Matter, begin 
to be formed together, under a certain 
ſpecics, according to the model or Cha- 
racter impreſſed upon them. When the 
more agile, and ſpirituous particles of the 
ſeminal matter, having freed themſelves 
from the other parts of it, quickly aſſem- 
ble together , and by little and little rai- 
ſing a commotion, ſtir up, and agitate 
the groſſer particles, and by degrees diſ- 

poſe 


15 a Senſitive Soul. 13 
; poſe them into fit poſtures and places, 
© where they ought to remain and cohere; 
and fo form the body according to the fi- 
gure or ſhape preordained by the Creator. 
'6 * while this congregation of ſubtile 
and active Particles, or the Soul, which 
by cxpanſion enlargeth it ſelf, and inſi- 
nuating her particles among others more 
groſs, and as it were interweaving them, 
frames the body, is it ſelf exactly confor- 
* med to the figure and dimenſions of the 
ſame body, coextended and adapted to 
it, as to a caſe or ſheath, doth actuate, 
enliven, and inſpire all and all parts there 
of. While, on the other ſide, the ſame 
Soul, apt and prone of it ſelf to be diſſol- 
ved, and vanilh into aer, is by the Body 
2 containing it, conſerved in its act and ſub- 
ö * ſtence. 
£ Now according to this notion, a Senſi- Art. 5. 
tive Soul may be conceived to be a moſt & K Ae 
* Ima- 
ſubtle body contained in a groſs one, and in gined to 
4 * points, of the ſame Figure with tt ʒ Or oe of the 
as it were a Spectre made up of exhalati- primer 4 
ons, ſuch as ſome vain, or ſuperſtitious with the 


Body 
heads have ſometimes imagined to alcend wherein ie 


from, and hover over the graves of the is conrain- 
I dead, and called them Ghoſts. For, arj- ed. 
$1 Wins together with the body, out of the ma- 
terial principles of Generation rightly diſ- 
N Nroſed; it doth, as well as the body, receive 


its 


14 Of the Nature of 
its determinate ſubſiſtence, conform to 
the idea or Type conſigned to it by the 
Law of Nature. But though the ſame be 

' intimately united to the body, and every 
where cloſely intertex d with all parts of it. © 
as the warp and woof are interwoven in 1 
Cloth: yet ſo fine and ſubtle are the thread © 
of which it doth conſiſt, that it cannot, 0 
poſſibly by our ſenſes be diſcerned, not 10 
indeed be known, otherwiſe than by its 1 
own Effects and Operations. Moreover,“ 1 
when by any violence done either to it: 
ſelf, or its Copartner, the Body, the life 
of this Soul is deſtroyed ; inſtantly the par- 18 
ticles of which it was compoſed, their mu- b. 
tual coheſion being diſſolved, diſperſe |! . 
themſelves, and fly away, not leaving y 
the leaſt print or mark of their late ſubſiſt- (a 
nce: and the Body now deſtitute of its 5 
conſerving inmate, the Soul , ſpeedily 3 
rends to corruption; which ſooner or la- 
ter, according to the leſs or greater com- bs. 
pattncſs of the parts of the body, diſſolves W 
chat like wiſe into its firſt Principles, or E- 

ar. 7, lements. | ka 

That the For the Second ; it is net obſcure, that 

Exiſtence of the Exiſtence of this Corporeal Soul de-“ 

a Senſitive * Ir c 

Soul doch, Pends intirely upon the AF, or Life of it: 

Fame ot and in this very reſpect, ſeems exactly like 

pend in- to common Flame, and to that alone, 


tigely ypon inaſmuch as the ſubſtance of both ceaſes to 
be, 


ati Sat i 


1 a Senſitive Soul. 

be, in the very inſtant it ceaſeth from 
F Motion, wherein the very life of both 
doth conſiſt; nor can either of the two 
be, by any means whatever, redintegra- 
ted. ſo as to be numerically the ſame thing 
it was. From whence it ſeems a genuine 
conſequence, that the Eſſence, or B&ing 
of a Senſitive Soul, hath its beginning whol- 
ly from life, as from the accenſion or kind- 
ling of a certain ſubtile and inflammable 
5 matter. To render this yet more plain : 
when in the Genital matter, iwarms of 
active, and fpirituous, chiefly Suſphure- 


-| ous particles, prediſpoſed to animation, 
„ bave met with a leſs number of Saline par- 
| * ticles, in a convenient focus; being as it 
vi were kindled, ſometimes by another Soul 
. bas in all Viviparons Animals) viz. of the 
i © Gererat, ſometimes by their own rapid mo- 


tion (as it happens in Oviparous) they con- 


| ceive life, or break forth into a kind of 
| 4 ame, which thenceforth continues to 
* burn ſo long as it is conſtanly fed with ſul- 


Phurcous fewel from within, and nitrous 
from without; but inſtantly periſheth, 
* hen either through defect of ſuch ali- 
8 12 or violence from external agents, 

t comes once to be extinct. This Act of 
the Corporeal Soul, or enkindling of the 
Tital matter, is in more perfect Animals, 


0 uch as are furniſhed with hot blood, ſo 


| mani- 
be, ; am 


„ 
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Art. 8. 
That the 
firſt opera- 
tion of a 
Seniinve 


Of the Nature of 
manifeſtly accompanied with great heat, 
fuliginous exhalations, and other effects | 
of fire, or flame ; that it is difficult for 
even the moſt Sceptical Perſon in the | 
World to doubt, that the blood is really © 
in a continual burning, and that life is ra- 
ther Flame it ſelf, than only like it. But 
in other Animals leſs perfect, and endow- 
ed with blood leſs hot; though we cannot 
fay their Soul 1s properly Flame: yet we 
may ſay, it is ſomwhat very like it, name- 
ly, a ſwarm of moſt ſubtile, active and aß © 
it were fiery particles, or a ſpirituous Hi # 
litus : which included in the body, doth 4 
move and agitate the denſer maſs thereof, * !! 
and inſpire the whole, and actuate all the r 
members, and in ſome with admirable agi ©: 
lity, even beyond that of more perfect A. ve 
nimals; as may be obſerved in ſome Rep m 
tils and Inſccts. And that even in theft w. 
there is a j7ery vigor or force conſtantly act. de 
ing may naturally be inferred from hence: Ef 
that while they remain not unactive and Tec 
drowſy (as in winter uſually they do 
they can no more want the aliments of life, al] 
a perpetual ſupply of blood and aer, thai? Pra 
Animals of a hotter conſtitution; as we.” ties 
ſhall ſoon declare. in 

As for the Third and laſt conſiderable, 
viz. the Faculties and Operations of 


Corporeal or Senſitive Soul; I ſhall on 
1 


4 Senſitive Soul. 17 
Soul, is the Foy. 
| the-. general obſerve, that ſo ſoon as „ 


ſhe bent actually to exiſt, ſhe firſt Body, accord- 
frames for herſelf a convenient Seat where- ings the mo- 
in to reſide, the body; and then organi- (, 
, © + zeth the ſame body, making it (accor- 
ding to the plattoim or model preordai- 
ned, and intimated by fecret inſtinct) 
in all parts fit and commodious for all uſes 
t neceſſary, as well to the propagation of 
.the Species (for ſtill Nature doth, though 
the Soul it (elf may not, aim at Eternity) 
as to the conſervation of the individual. 
For which uſes ſhe is furniſhed with many 
and various Faculties or Powers; all which 
ſhe duely exerciſeth, according to the va- 


ad 

* 

th 
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he rious inſtincts, and intimate ſuggeſtions 
21- 

A 

. 

el 


of her Governeſs, Nature, in acts of ſe- 
veral ſorts; though all performed in al- 
moſt one and the ſame manner, and as it 
were by the conduct of Fate, or eternal 
decree of Divinity congenial to her very 
Eſſence. To enumerate, and particularly 
recount all the natural Faculties with 
1% which the Souls of Brutes are endowet ; 

Zall the various Habits reſulting from 
| practiſe and long exerciſe of thoſe Facul- 
ties, is neither pertinent to my preſent 
inſtitute, nor caly to be done: becauſe of 
their almolt infinite diverſity, reſpective 
to the immenſe diverſity of kinds of ſen- 
Witive Creatures. For, as ſome Animals 
are 


on 
i 


18 
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are of a more, others of a leſs perfet Wi 
order ; and as they are diverſly configu- k 
rated, according to the ſeveral places in f 
this great Theatre of the World, in fr 
which they are conſigned to live and a0 w 
their ſeveral Parts: ſo we ſee their Soul;” de 
are, by the wiſe bounty of the Creator, 
inſtructed with diverſe inclinations, facul- by 
tics, and appetites, directive to the end fel 
to which they were predeſtined. In nc 
word; ſince there ought to be an exact -M 
proportion and congruity betwixt every 
organical Body, and the Soul that in- Hat 
forms and animates it; and that for Fer 
that reaſon, Nature ſeems to have diver- . 
fified and diſtinguiſhed the various Kinds tra 
of Brute Animals, by an equal diverſity On: 
of their bodily ſtructures and configura Wh 
tions, eaſily diſcernable by the fight : we it 
may even from thence alone conclude, Pu 
that their Corporeal Souls likewife art t 
no leſs various, and endowed with Fa 5 K 


culties and Proprieties anſwerably diff. u 
rent. 2 


the 


Whoever then ſhall attempt to enrich the 
Philoſophy with a perfect Catalogue of. Vin 


n 
theſe fo different Faculties and Propric- Wiſc 


ties obſervable among Brutal Souls; will Hur. 
find himſelf obliged, firſt to compoſe n 
better Natural Hiſtory of all ſorts of Ani el 
mals, than any we yet have, and then 


tal } I ( 
008 
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3 WW a. Senſitive Soul. 19 
. deliver alſo a true and full account of 
nde various Structures of their Bodies, 
n* from a Comparative Anatome of them. A 
a work indeed moſt defirable and highly 
h Gelightful, but equally difficult and la- 
. borious; not to be performed, I fear, 
. by any fingle hand. But were it much 
ds leſs difficult; fure I am, you know my 
z incapacity too well, ever to expect it from 
& mine: and what hath been already faid 
ry by me here, in the general, touching the 
n- nature of a Senſitive Soul; is enough to 
o tender my Firſt Preliminary probable. 


er. For, from thence it may, without con- ,,. 1 


d; tradiction to either Reaſon, or Obſervati- A recapirulation 


1 i of the premi- 
it) ons Anatomical , be conceived (1) in 3 


ra. What manner the Soul of a Brute may be 
We þ firſt produced by accenſion of the moſt 


de, Ipirituous particles of the Seminal Humor, 
the womb bf the Parent, as one flame 

Fa 8 kindled by another: (2) how the ſame 
ff. Hul then forms the Organical Body out of 
he groſſer parts of the ſame ſeed, after 
ich Me figure or type pre- deſign d by the D:'- 
o Nine Prorcplaſt at the Creation, whoſe 
rie. Mſdoni directs and regulates it in that ad- 
will mirable work : (3) How it afterwards 
e Ames to conſerve, expand and augment 
ni! elf, as the dimenſions of the body are 
hen degrees enlarged, until it arrive at its 
te erfection or ſtandard of growth ; by ac- 


8 2 cenſion 


art 
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cenſion of more and more of the inflam- # 
mable parts of the Nouriſhment daily re. 
newed, and converted into laudable b 
blood; as the flame of a lamp is kept 
alive by a perpetual accenſion of freſh f 
parts of oyl ; (4) How the Duration of N 
the Body depends intirely upon the ſub 4 


ſiſtence, or perpetual renovation or re- © 
generation of the Soul; and how imme * 
diately upon the Souls Extinction, th fr 
body ſubmits to corruption; no otherwik ul 
than as Wine dyes, and degenerates int © 
a Vappa, ſo ſoon as the Spirit that pre 50 


ſerv'd it in vigour and generoſity, is eva x 

porated, or ſuppreſs d. 4 
3 Now to the end this Corporeal Sou 
rt. 10. 2 
The Eicultie Or inviſible Flame, may the better thü 
e animate the Body, and actuate it to ſenſi} 
reciprocaty in and voluntary motion; Nature hath mo 
tervient cach wiſely inſtitued, that her Organs „ anc 
to other. Faculties (ſhould all of them be reciprocal 1 
their acts and operations. For, as o 
of the groſſer parts of the Nutritiva 
juice, prepared and elaborate in the Sto - 
mach and other inſtruments of concoci 
on, the decays of the ſolid parts of tl 
Body are daily repaired : ſo are the df 
cays of the Soul itſelf likewiſe repaire 
out of the more ſubtile and ſpirituous pat 
ticles of the fame juice: which continif 
POLL Ali! 


. a  Senſiti tive Soul. 
1 brought afreſh to the blood, as oyl 
e. a Lamp, and kindled therein, reſtore 
both the Flame and Light of the Soul, 
which would cher wi quickly be con- 
Il "famed, and periſh. More exprelly ; 
while the purer part of the Nutritive li- 
N or feeds and renews the Lamp of Life, 
vor flame of the blood ; the moſt active, 
and moſt, ſpirituous particles diſcharged 
che from that flame, are carried up, and in- 
ſinuated into the Brain: and there recruit 
or regenerate the other part of the Soul, 
vir. the Senſitive. And ſo the converſi- 
on of Chyle into blood, is an operation 
Hot only conſequent to, but in ſome ſort 
* alſo dependent upon the Converſion of 
h meat and drink into Chyle : and on the 
other ſide, the Animal faculty grateful- 
"ll ly requites the good offices of the Vital, 
= and both as amply recompenſe the ſervi- 
all ces of the faculty of Chylification ; in that 
the Animal Spirit confers the pulſi fic Pow- 
er, by which the heart and arteries drive 
A F the current of the blood in a perpetual 
b- ound, for the reaccenſion of its inflam- 
mable parts; and the Bowels ordained for 
conccction of the aliment, at the ſame 
time borrow , as their enlivening heat 
from the flame of the blood, ſo their ver- 
tue both »27tive and ſenſitive from the 
| conſtant afflux of Animal Spirits, with- 
7 out 


h 
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A two fold de- 


Of the Nature of 


out which, they cannot duly do their 
offices. Thus you ſee the brain is behol- 
den to the Heart, both to the ſtomach , 
and reciprocall the ſtomach is aſſiſted 
by them: and all parts conſpire, by con- 
tributary helps, to continue the Soul in- b 
its ſubſiſtence, as that again acts perpetu- q 
ally to the conſervation of herſelf and 
them. . 
To this, the Senſitive Soul, or adi Rl 


fire or inclina- rss (a8 Ariſtotle not improperly calls it) x 


tion congenial ; 


to a Senſitive 
Soul; viz. of en Or defire, innate or congenial to her. 


ſelf- preſervation, Oe 3 18 that OL ſel prese EV 4 tan, W hich (he | p 


and Propagati- 
on of her kind, 


is ſtrictly obliged by a twofold inclinati. fi 


endeavours conſtantly (© affect by being e 
ſollicitous for convenient food, out 0 f. 
whoſe inflammable parts actually incen- g 
ſed, ſhe may every minute redintegrate 5 
her ow] flame. The other, that of Pro h 
pagat ing her Species, Or producing, by the M.,, 
ſame way olf accenſ ion, other Senſi tire g 
Souls of the fame kind ; that fo by an m 
uninterr upted ſucceſſion of her like, ſne 
may attain ip that perpetuity, which is 
denied to her ſingle or individual ſelf. 
And to this end, ſhe carefully ſelects out q 
of her ſtock of aliment, matter fit for 
gneration, ſtores; it up in the Genital |? 
parts, and is paſſeſs d with an earneſt. 0 
longing to tranſmit the ſame into a place] xe 
moſt commodious for Its accenſion into 
RoW Souls. For, 


a Senfttive Soul. 23: 
© For, as it is by natural inſtinct, that 
every living Creature is from its very 
birth, directed to chooſe food molt agree- 
able to its nature, and daily to feed there- 
upon; aſwell that the groſſer web of the 
my body may from thence, by inſenſible ad- 
dition and aſſimulation of new parts, be 
augmented more and more, until it at- 
tain to due magnitude, or perfection of 
ſtature: as that the finer intertexture of 
/ the Soul may be, by continually repeated 
ſupplies of Spirits, rendred equal and 
coextenſe to the body, and inabled to 
execute all her functions vigorouſly and 
effectually: So it is alſo from the 
oi ſame natural inſtin&, that when by that 
gradual amplification of all lineaments of 
both Body and Soul, the living Creature 
hath at length arrived at its full ſtrength 
nc and growth, the Animal Spirits then be- 
gin to abound, and ſwarm in greater 
aun > multitudes than is neceſfary to the uſes 
ne of th' individual; and the luxuriant or- 


ie 7 ſuperfluous troops of them, together with 


1 2a certain refined and generous Humor 
| transferr d into the Geritals (naturesboth. 
10 Laboratory, and Magazin for propagation 
of the Species) there to be further prepa- 
to mal exactly like to the firſt Generant, 
by C 4 which 


wt derived from the whole body, are daily 
cc red, and formed into the Lea of an Ani- 


Of the Nature of 


which afterwards is in the amorous con- 
greſs male and female, tranſmitted in- 
to the Womb, therein o receive its ac- 
compliſpment. 
Having thus lightly deſcribed the prin- 
cipal Faculties, and innate Diſpoſitions of 
a Senſitive Soul, as alſo the Fundamental 
Laws of her Oeconomy; it remains only, 
that we conſider: the various Mutations, 
and irregular Commotions to which ſhe is 
liable. 1 ifo ; | 
Art, 12, That the Cotporeal Soul; while as 2 
3 vatt- Flame burning within her Organical Body, 
us Mutations 
and irregular (he On every f. ſide diffaſeth! heat and J. , 


Commotims a jg her ſelf ſubje& to varions Tremblings. 
Senſit ive Scul is 


ſubject from Nodiings Eclipſes, Incg: +rlatics, and dit. ; 
her own Faſſi- orderty Conor iu c. as allbFhme is obſerved 


ons. 


to be this c iſai) is not obicurely dif- 


ctruable, in the Effects ot, thoſe Altera- 
trons, -whichiho Ppen chiefth in her more We; 


violent Paſſionm o tihou ah indeed not ſo 


charly and diſtinqtie diicernable in Brutes, 


asc im Nen : in reſpect they are ſubject to hy 
fewer "Paſſions than Man is, and want 


the Faculties of Speech to expreſs any one 


of thoſe few. they fecl in themſelves. 
Wherefore that we may in ſome order 
briefly: :recopnt ithe-- moſt remarkable at 
leaſt- of theſe turbulent Affections  inci- 
dent to the Senſitive Soul ; we ſhall ſhew 


what 7 Alterations ſhe may ſuffer, (I.) From 
nity 'S her 


1 
— * - 
I . - 
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a Senſitive Soul. 
her own proper Paſſions; (2. From the 
& temperament and diſeaſes of the Body; (3.) 
from various impreſſions of ſenſible Ob- 
” jets; and (4.) from exorbitant motions 
of the Animal Spirits. 
© Moſt certain it is, that the Flame of 
the Soul doth not always burn equally, 
or at one conſtant rate; but now more, 
now leſs ; ſometimes briskly and clearly, 
| ſometimes dully and dimly. For, it 1s 
not only enlarged, or contracted, accor- 
ding as the fewel brought to feed it, 
„is more or leſs in quantity, and more or 
, leſs ſulphureous in quality: but the very 
accenſion of it in the Heart, though of 
—itſelf moderate and equal, is yet ſome- 
4 times ſo varied by the fannings as it were 
of the Paſſions; that one while it bla- 
- = zeth up to a dangerous exceſs, as it uſu- 
ally happens in great Anger and Indignati- 
on; another while it is in danger of being 
3, blown out, by ſuddain and ſurprizing 
o Jey; or almoſt ſuffocated, by unexpect- 
ted Terror , or aſtoniſhing Grief. The 
1c © hike may be ſaid of the reſt of the Paſ- 
8. ſions, or ſtrong Affects, by whoſe va- 
er rious motions the Flame of life, like the 
flame of a candle expoſed to the Winds, 
is variouſly agitated and changed: as will 
= more clearly appear from our enſuing diſ- 
| courſe of the Paſſions in particular. 


Nor 


j 


26 
Art. 13. 


perament and 


From the tem- 
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Nor is it from the ſuddain puffs, or 
impulſes of Paſſions alone, that ſuch im- 


diſeaſes of the mutations and inequalities as theſe pro- 


Y * 


ceed. Sometimes it comes to pals, that 


the Vital Flame by {low degrees, and as * 


it were Heckically diminiſhed, becomes 


little, pale, Faint and half-extin& : 3 as | 
may be obſerved in colder tempera- 
ments, in Lenchophleymratic bodies, in Hy- | 


dropic Perſons, in Virgins troubled with 
the Green-ſichneſs, and other the like chro- 


nic Diſeaſes. In which the blood being ; 
more ſerous or watery than it ought to | 
be, yields but little flame, and that too 


inconſtant, and beclouded with fume and 
vapour; like that which ariſeth from wet 


and green Wood. On the contrary, it 


ſometimes happens, that the blood being 
immoderately ſulphureous, is almoſt whol- 


iy put into a conflagration ; as is frequent- 


ly obſerved in Choleric Conſtitutions, and 


feveriſh diſtempers, and great debanches 0 
with Wine. And as by theſe and ſuch 
like diforders of the Blood, the accenſi- 
on of the Vital Flame is with reſpective |; 
variety altered: ſo likewiſe do the Lu- 
cid particles that ariſe to the brain from 


thence, and conſtitute the beamy web 
of Avia Spirits, become more, or leſs 
juminous, and regular, or irregular in 
their motions. For inſtance; From the 


dimi- | 


4 a Senſitive Soul. 
= diminiſhed or reſtrained accenſion of the 
A blood, the ſphere of the Senſitive Soul 
is contracted into leſs compaſs than that 
of the body, and reduced to ſuch nar- 
” rowneſs, that it cannot re-expand itſelf 
ſo as to illuſtrate all the brain, and actuate 
the whole contexture of the nerves, 
with requiſite brightneſs and vigour. 
And on the other fide, when the flame 
of life is much intended or increaſed 
( provided it blaze not to the hight of 
a fever) then the whole ſyſtem of Ani- 
mal ſpirits thence deradiated, being pro- 
pPortionably augmented, ſwells to an ex- 
panſion beyond the limits of the body; 
inſomuch that a Man tranſported and 
ecxulting for great Joy, or puffed up with 
Pride, ſeems to be inflated above mea- 
ſure, and hardly able to contain him- 
ſelf within the modeſt bounds of his own 
dimenſions. 


Art. 1 

. -— Beſides theſe Alterations which the From «various 
\ | Senſitive or Lucid part of the Soul ſuffers [1/41s ee 
from the various changes of the Vital; and exorbitant 
there are others, and thoſe very many, proven 
which it receives immediately both from 
affections of the Brain, and Nerves, and 
from External Objects making impreſſi- 
ons thereupon : which perturb the con 
© fiſtence, and uſual order of its parts. -Y 
| For example, at night, the Brain _ 
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various 


EGeftures of 2 


Senſitive Soul, 


reſpective to 


' from a too plentiful infuſion of the Nu- 
tritive liquor, as from a gloomy cloud 


of the Nature of 


overcaſt, ſeems replete with wvapours ; 
ſo that in fleep, the Lucid part of the 
Soul is wholly obſcured, and envellop- 
ped as it were with darkneſs. Nor is it 


rare to have Erlipſes of one, or more of 


the Faculties Animal, meerly from ſome 
nrorbific matter, or gross humor fixed 
ſomewhere in the brain, and obſtructing 
the ways of the Animal Spirits. Some- 
times theſe Animal Spirits are not them- 
ſelves ſufficiently pure, clear and bright; 

but infected and beclouded with incon- 
gruous ſteams, ſaline, vitriolic, nitrous, 
and other the like darkſom exhalations : 

which detorm the images of things drawn 
in the brain, change them into falſe and 
chimerical repreſentations, and raiſe ex- 
orbitant motions of the Spirits. Whence 
it ſometimes comes to pals, that the whole 
Soul undergoes various metamorphoſes, 
and is inveſted in ſtrange apparations, 
and confuſed. with delafory whimzies : 
as it too frequently happens to Men 1n 


H pochondriacal Melancholy, and madueſs + 


2 likewiſe 1 im drunken fits. | 

And as for the various Geſtures of the 
Soul, by which reſpectively to the va- 
rious eee of ſenſeble objects, (he 
2 ns 1 Ohe while Gladneſs "ind Pled- 


ſure; 
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ſar; another, Averſion and Offence e it dus 6 Ke 
is worthy our obſervation, that. ſome- nal objects va- 
times ſhe is allured oxtwardly into the _ afteQt- 
organ of {ome .one of the ſenſes, and K | 
that ſhe occaſionally crowds herſelf into 
the Eye, Ear, Palate, or other inſtru- 
ment of ſenſe, there more nearly to ap- 
proach and entertain the pleaſing object; 
ſometimes on the contrary, to avoid an 
Evil ſbe apprehends, and decline an en- 
contre with an ingrateful object, ſhe re- 
treats i»wardly, and leaving her watches, 
ſhrinks up herſelf, as if ſhe laboured to 
hide her head from the danger threatned. 

So that we can ſcarcely perceive, or 1ma- 


gine any thing without diſquiet and com- 


motion: and at the apprehenſion of al- 


moſt any object whatſocver, the whole 
Soul is moved, and put into a trembling, 
and the ſubſtance of it variouſly agitated, 
as a Field of Corn is waved to and fro by 
contrary guſts of Winds. 7 
Nor do theſe agitations, eſpecially if 
they be any whit violent, ſtop at the den- 
ſtive part of the Soul, or Spirits Ani- 
mal (which J imagine to make a kind of 
Iucid Fluidum, ſubject to Undulations or 
waving motions throughout, upon either 
external, or internal impulſes.) but, as 
waves row] on till they arrive at the 


ſhore, are carried on, by an Undulating 


motion 
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motion, even to the Vital part glowing 9 
in the blood; and impelling he flame 
thereof hither and thither, make it to 


ject is either by the ſenſe, or by the Me- 
mory, repreſented to the Imagination, 


in the very ſame inſtant it affocts, and 
commoves the Animal Spirits deſtined to 
maintain the Pulſe of the heart : and by 
their influx, cauſing the Heart to be vari- 
ouſly contracted , or dilated 5 conſe- 
quently renders the motion, and accen- 
ſion of the blood varioully irreg gular and 
unequal. And thus you ſee in what man- 
ner the two parts of the Senſitive Soul, 
the Vital flame, and the Animal ſpirits, 
reciprocally affect each other with their 
accidental alterations. But this you may 
underſtand more clearly and fully from 
the following Theory of the Paſſions, 
where we ſhall enquire into the Reaſons 
and Motions of them more particular- 
ly. 

BW Ar. 15. Mean while I find my {elf in this Place 
1 BY. fer; arreſted by a certain mighty Difficulty, 
With Knowledge Which though perhaps I ſhall not be able 
q behicrebyBrute5 to overcome, ought nevertheleſs to be 
oa, win attempted ; not only for its own grand 
W. importance, but becauſe without ome 
plauſible Explication of it at leaſt, all our 


pre- 


burn unequally. For fo ſoon as an b. 


under th appearance of Good, or Evil; | 0 
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2 of Brute Animals. 
& precedent ſpeculations concerning the na- 
ture and proprieties of a Senſitive Soul, 
will fall to the Ground; as an arch that 
wants a key, or middle: ſtone to ſupport 
all the reſt. 


It 1s concerning the Knowledge of Brutes, 


by which they are directed in actions vo- 
luunt ary. i 
For, ſuppoſing all we have hitherto 
been diſcourſing of, the Origin, Subſiance, 
Subſetence, Parts, Faculties, Inclinations, 
Paſſions and Alterations of a Corporeal 
Soul, to be true and evident (which is 
more than I dare aſſume) yet doth it not 
from thence appear, what ſuch a Soul can, 
by her own proper virtue, do more than 
2 Machine artificially fram'd and put into 
= motion. To ſpeak more plainly ; tho 
it be granted; that firſt th' impreſſion 
made by an external object upon the in- 
ſtrument of ſenſe, doth by impellin 
the Animal Spirits inwards, and by dil 
poſing them into a certain peculiar fi- 
gure, or mode (as the Carteſians ſpeak) 
> cauſe the act of Senſation, or ſimple Per- 
> ception ;, and that then the ſame ſpirits re- 


? 


4 bounding, as it were by a reflex undula- 
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nerves and muſcles, produce local motions : 
$ granting this, I ſay, yet ſtill we are to 
ſeck, How this Soul, or any one part of it, 


tion, outward from the brain into the 


comes 
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comes to be conſeious of Senſation, or 
how it can, by a reflex act (as the 
Schools ph raſe it) perceive that it doth 
perceive, and according to that percep- iP 
tion, is impelld to diverſe acts, direct- 


a 
ed to an appetite of this, or that good, 
and ſometimes in Proſecution of the god 


deſired, to perform actions that ſeem to 
be the reſults of Counſel and deliberation, >, 
ſuch as are daily obſerved to be done by 4 
{everal ſorts of Beaſts, as well wild as 
domeſtic. In Mar indeed, it ſeems not f 
difficult to conceive, that the Rational | te 
Soul, as preſident of all tl inferiour fa- 5. 
culties, and conſtantly ſpeculating the 0 
impreſſions, or images repreſented to 
her by the Senſitive, as by a mirrour; 
doth firſt form to herſelf conceptions # as 
and notions correſpondent to their nature, | 
and then proceed to acts of Reaſon, Judg- 7 
ment and Will. But as for Brutes that arC tie 
irrational; in what matter the percep- n 
tion, diſtinction, appetite, memory of 1 
obj ets, and other acts reſulting from an in 
inferior kind of Reaſon, are in them per- Me 
form'd : this, I confeſs. is more than I can bj j 
yet underſtand. Some there are, I 
know, who rather then acknowledge Y 
their inſufficiency to ſolve this Problem „ 
have attributed to Brutes alſo Souls in- „ 


material, and ſubſe Rent after ſeparation My 
from 


\ 


. Brute Al 


F from their bodies. But theſe conſide- 
e Fred not, that the Soul of a Brute, how- 
4 ever docil and apprehenſive, and uſing 
a organs in their ſtructure very little (if 
— -at all) different from thoſe in the Head 
| of Man. can yet have no capacity of Arts 
0 

7 


* ; 


* 


Hund Sciences, nor raiſe it felt up to any 
objects, or acts, but what are Material - 
and that by conſequence , the ſame is 
y Aitterent from and inferiour to the Ra- 
tional Soul! of Man, and zraterial. So 
X that inſtead of ſolving the Doubt, by 
44 teaching us, how from a certain Modi- 
* "thcation of ſubtil matter, there may reſult 
ſuch Power, which refi ding in the brain 
o| of a Brute, may there receive without 
confuſion all impreſſions or images brought 
| n by the Senſes, diſtinctly ſpeculate, 
e, judge and know them, and then raiſe 
2 appetites, and imploy the other facul- 
re ties in acts reſpective to that knowledge, 
P- and to thoſe appetites : inſtead of this, 
of fay, they have entangled themſelves 
an An an abſur'd Error, aſcribing to a thing 
er- meerly material, à capacity "of knowing 
an phjecke immaterial, and performing eFjons 
1 roper only to immaterial Beings. 
ge bY We are therefore to ſearch for this 
n, Power of a Senfitive Soul, by which ſhe 
mHl- | 
on My in 
m | 


atter in a pecultar manner fo, ot 
D {@ 


4s N of her own perception, on- 
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ter? this of the Soul, or that of the B. 85 1 
mine either the Soul or the Body of 


to one Compoſitum; you will have a bu 


Do but convert your Thoughts awhik 4 
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ſo diſpoſed or modified. But in what mat 


dy? Truely, if you ſhall diſtin&ly ex . 
Brute, as not conjoyned and united in 


task of it, to find in either of them, a: 


indeed in any other material ſübe“ 


whatever, any thing to which you ma ; 
reaſonably attribute ſuch an Emergetic and, 1 þ 
ſelf-moving Power. But if you conſide® 
the de Brute, as a Body animated, and 
by. divine art of an infinite wiſdom 1 15 
ſigned, framed and qualified for certain? 
ends and uſes: then you may ſafely con- 
clyde, that a Brute is, by the law of ba 
Creation, or inſtitute of Almighty GO 
ſo comparated, as that from Soul and Bos 
dy united, ſuch a confluence of Facul 3 
ties ſhould reſult, as are neceſſary. to. thi 
ends and uſes for which it was made 


upon Mechanic Exgines, and ſeriouſly con 
template the Motions, Powers and Effect 5 
of them. They are all compoled indeed 
of groſs, ſolid and ponderous Materials 
and yet ſuch is the deſign, eee 7 
and artifice of their various parts, 8 
that fromthe Fi gures and Motions of them 
their reſult certain and conſtant opera 
tions. anſwerable to the intent of the} 

Artiſt, 


of Brute Apemels.. 
Artiſt, and far tranſcending the forces 
of their divided ingredients. Before 
the invention obClorks and Watehes, who 


Could expect, that of Iron, and Bras, 


dull arid, heavy Metals, al Machine, fhould 
be framed-; ! Which cenſiſting of a, few; 


Whcels endented,,;and ia ſpriug regularly, 
% diſpoſed, ſhould an its Motions rival the 
„ Celeſtial Orbs, and without the help or 
direction of any external Mover, by 
repeated Revolutions meaſure the ſucceſs 


five ſpaces of time even tabminutes and, 
ſeconds, as exactly almoſt asche diurnal 


an Revolutions of the Terreſtrial Globe itfelf? 
and yet now ſuch Machins. re common- 
= ty made even by ſome Blackſmiths, and 
= Mens admiration. of their: pretty artifice 


long ſince cœaſed. If then in, vulgar 
Mechanics, the . contrivance and; ad van- 
= tagious: diſpofition of matter, be more 
noble and efficacious than Patter itſelf: 
il certainly in a Ling Creature, in à Bod) 
= animate; the Powers emergent from a 


ON conſpiracy and co-operation of fo many, 


ſo various organs, and all ſo admirably 
formed, - ought to be acknowledged in- 
comparably more noble. and mpre Ener- 
getic. H the Art of Mar, weak and ig- 
norant Mn, can give to bodies, of them- 
felves- weighty, ſluggiſh and unactive, 
figure, connexion and motion fit to pro- 

D 2 duce 
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duce effects beyond the capacity of their 
firſple natures!: What ought we to think 
of the divihe art of the Creator, whoſe 
Power is infinite, becauſe his Wiſdom is 
fo? Cd not He, think you, who by 
the voice of his Will call'd the Worlt . 
out of Chasr, arid made ſo many My- |; 
riads of different Beings out of one and 
the ſame uni vetſal matte; could not Ho 
when He created Brute, fo faſhion and 
organize the various parts and members 
of their Bodies, thercto fo adjuſt the fi- 
ner and more. active contexture of their 
ſpirituous Souls, and? impreſs ſuch moti- 
ons upon them, ast that from the union 
and cooporation of both, a Syrdrome or 
Eonſpiracy of Faculties of Powers ſhould 
ariſe, by which they might -be- qualified 
and inabled to live, move and act re- 
ſpectively tothe propet uſes and ends of 
their Creatid ? Undoubtedly He could; 
and tis part of my belief, that He did. 
Nor do I more wonder at the Knowledge 
of Beaſts, by which they are e 
in the election of objects, and in the pro- 
ſecution or avoidance of them; than 1 
do at their ſimple Perception of them by 
their outward ſenſes: Since Iconceive the 
one to be as much Mechanical, as the other, 
though perhaps the reaſon of the one, is 
of more difficult explication than that of 
the other. V's When 
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of Brute Animals. 

When vou hear the Muſick of a 
Church Organ, is it not as pleaſant to your 
mind, as the Muſick is to your ear, to 
conſider how ſo many grateful notes, 
and conſonances that compoſe the charm- 
ing Harmony, do all ariſe only from 
wind blown into a ſet of pipes gradually 

different in length and bore, and ſuc- 


ceͤſſively let into them by the apertures 
of their valves? And do you not then 
= obſerve the Effect of this ſo artificial in- 
ſtrument highly to excell both the Ma- 
terials of it, and the hand of the Or- 
ganiſt that plays upon it? The like Har- 
mony you have perhaps ſometimes heard 
from a Miſical Water-work , as the vul- 
gar calls it; an Organ that plaied of it- 
ſelf, without the hands of a Muſician to 
preſs the jacks, meerly by the force of 
a ſtream of Water opening and ſhutting 
the valves alternately, and in an order 


ſounds, conſonances and modes requiſite 
to the compoſition, 'to which it had been 
ſet. 8 

| Now, -to the firſt of theſe Organs you 
may compare a Man; in whom the Rati- 


2 "© * * 22 


the Organiſt, while governing and di- 
recting the Animal Spirits in all their mo- 
tions, ſhe diſpoſeth and ordereth all Fa- 

| D 3 culties 
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predeſignd to produce the harmonical- 


= onal Soul ſeems to perform the office of 


37 
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culties of che inferior. or Senſitive Hu, 
according to her Will and Pleaſure: and 
ſo makes a kind of Harmony of Reaſon, 
Senſe, and Motion. rt 
Aud to the Other, .or H 


halraulic Organ 
you may compare a Brute, Whoſe Senſe- 
tive Soul being ſcarcely moderatrit of 
ber ſelf, and her Faculties, doth in- 
deed in order to certain ends neceſſary 
to her nature, perform many trains of 
actions; but ſuch as are (like the vari- 
ous parts of an. Harmonical: Co 
on t regularly preſcribed (as the notes 
of a Tune are prick d down) by the law 


of her creation, and determined for the 
moſt part to the ſame thing ; viz. the Con- 
ſervation of herſelf. So that ſhe ſeems # 
to produce an Harmony of Lifs, Senſe 

1 — 


1and Motion. 


But this Azelogy ſeems to be much grea- 
; order, {ich 3 


iter in Prutes of the loweſt 


bi- 


not many Types or Notes of actions to 
be done by them; imprinted; and which. 
according to that common ſlaying of the 85 

nom fam agunt, qudm agumtur, 
act rather by neceſſary impulſe, or on- 
ſtraint, thanrrfeeely; and ob their o. 


Schools, 


* 


accord: than in more perfect Animals, 
- whole actions are oxdained! to more, and 
mom conſiderabit uſedʒ and upon whoſe 
inn JE Souls 
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Kouls therefore more original telſons are 
Bs it were prick d down 3 and to which” 
1 e cannot juſtly deny a power of both 
e thoſe innate prints, and compoun- 
ding them on with another occaſionably. 
Which Power ſeems to be radicated in 
the Corporeal Soul, by nature ſo conſtitu- 
= ted. as to be Ming and acłive in ſome 
- certain things neceſſary to it; and capa- 
| die alſo of being afterward taught, by 
various accidents uſually affecting it, both 
x to know other things, and to do far more, 
and more intricate actions. 
All the Knowledge therefore theſe more © ar 17. 
perfect Brutes are Werres to have, muſt ri r, 
- 4 * be either Iunate or Adwventitions. The IE Phony 8 
Former is commonly nam d Natural Inſtindt; 4cqired. 
which being by the Omnipotent Creator, 
5 in the very act of their Formation, infu- 
fed, and as an indelible Character im- 
155 preis d upon their very Principles or 
Natures; both urges them to, and di- 
rects them in certain actions neceſſary to 
the prorogation of their Life, and to the 
=> propagation of their kind. The Other is 
by little and little acquired, by the daily 
& perception of nem object, by imitation. by 
5 experience, by Mans teaching, and by ſome 
„ ” other ways: and in ſome Brutes, is ad- 
vanced to a higher degree than in others. 

> Nevertheleſs this ſame acquired cogri- 


8 D 4 tion 
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tion, and Cuuning allo (how. great ſoe- 
ver) doth in ſome of them depend alto- 
gether upon inſtinct natural, and the fre- 
quent uſe of it. 

Here it would not perhaps be very dif- 
ficult for me to recount, what ſorts of 
aFions done by more perfect Beaſts, arc 
referrible to their Congemte Knowledge 
alone; what to their acquired alone; 
and what to a combination of both. | 
could allo ſhew how their acquir'd 
knowledge ariſeth by degrees from im. 
preſſions of new objects, from cxa uples. 
or imitation, {rom experience and other 


Ackxentiticus helps juſt now mentioned. 


might morcover explain in what man- 
ner the direct images of things brought 
into the common Senſory, produce firſt 
Trragiration, and then Memory; how the 
ſame images reflex'd, inſtantly raiſe Ap- 
petite, if they appear good and agreea- 
ble; or Averfom, if diſplealing and hurt- 
ful ; and how. therenpon in the fame in- 
ſtant Local Myxtions ſucceed, for proſecu- 
tion, or aveidance of the things them- 
{elves. All itijeſe, I ſay, I might deduce 
from notions, competent to a Corporeal 
Soul, and Dm the Powers of a Body 1n- 
formed and actuated thereby, both being 
comparatgd for ſueh determinate actions 
by aggifice. Divine without bringing in- 
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to the ſcene any immaterial natures ( as 
EZ ſome have done) to ſolve the difficulties 
concerning the ſcience or knowledge of 
= Briites But becauſe theſe arguments 
Z hve been already handled by many ex- 


£ nelm Diaby, Monſieur des Cartes, Mr. Hobbes, 
** &c. an moſt accurately by Dr. Willis, in 


not abſolutely neceſſary to my deſign of 
= explicating the Reaſons of the Paſſzons : 1 
> thefore ſhall add no more concerning 
= them; but contenting myſelf with the 
hints I have given, conclude this Section 
3 with two pertinent and remarkable clau- 
> Manifeſt it 1s, that all Brute Animals 
of what kind ſoever, are by matural in- 


ſtinF alone, as by an eternal rule, or law 


* * 


7 
* 
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ther to their on defenſe and conſervati- 


* celicnt Men, and curious Wits, Sir Ke- 


his late Book de Anima Brutorum, and 
2 becauſe a further inquiſition into them is 


Art. 18. 
Thar Brutesare 
directed only 


engraven upon their Hearts, urged and di- mrs 


tnct, in all ac- 


> rected to do all things that conduce ei- tions chat con- 


duce either to 
their own pre- 


on, or to the propagation of their ſpecies. ſervation, or to 


And hence it is neceffarily conſequent, 
that in order to their obſervance of this 
congenite law, or accompliſhment of 
| theſe two grand Ends of their Creation, 
they muſt all, by the dictates of the ſame 
natural inſtin#, both know, whatever 
| things are convenient and beneficial, what- 
| | ever 


* 


the propagation 
of their ſpecies: 
not by Reaſon. 


* 
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ever are inconvenient, hurtful and deſtruclive 
to them; and according to this know- 
ledge, proſecute theſe with Hatred and 
averſation, thoſe with love and delight. 
When therefore we obſerve Brutes to 15 
ftinguiſh betwixt wholeſome and veno- 
mous plants, to ſeek for convenient food, 
cunningly to hunt after prey, retreat 
from injuries of weather, provide them- 
ſelves denns and other ſecret places for 
reſt and ſecurity, travel from one Cli- Fj 
mate to another, and change their ſtati- Þ* 
ons at certain periods and ſeaſons of the 
year, to love their benefactors, and fly 
from their enemies, to court their mates, 

build neſts and other nurſeries for their Þ* 
young, to ſuckle, feed, cheriſh, protect 
and teach them, to uſe a thouſand pret- |S 

ty ſhifts and artifices to elude their pur- F* 
ſuers, in fine, to manage all their affairs“ 
regularly and prudently, as it were by Þ* 
counſel and deliberation, in order to the 
1 two principal ends preordained by the i 
Divine Wiſdom : When we (I ſay) ob- 
ſerve all theſe their actions, we are not 
to mou them to a principe! of Neaſon, 
or any free and ſelGgoberning Faculty (like 
the Rational Schl of Man) wherewith F 
they are endowed ; but only to Nu. 
rel F, by which they ar weite and o 
directed. N. . ri EDITS | tl 
17 | Neither | 


of Brute Animals. 
Neither are we to give credit to their 
ppinion who hold, that all ſuch actions 


Any intention, or Scope aimed at by the 
Beaſts themſelves ; merely from the con- 
gruity or incongruity of images impreſſed 
ppon the organ of the ſenſe affected: as 
it Brute Animals were as little conſcious 
of their own actings, as artificial En- 
eines are of their motions, and the rea- 
ſons of them. For we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that Brutes, by vertue of natural 
inſtinct, perform not only ſimple acts ex- 
Cited by ſome one ſingle impreſſion made 


3 4 


upon this or that Senſory, by an exter- 
al agent, or object; as when the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the Sun in Summer beating 


and ſhady places for refuge: But alſo ma- 
ny other Compound actions, ſuch to which 
a long ſeries, or chain of ſubſervient acts 
eis required. For inſtance; in the Spring, 
when Birds feeling the warmth and invi- 
gorating (I had almoſt call d it alſo the 
prolific) influence of th approaching Sun 
e (that Univerſal Adjutant of Generation) 
h find themſelves pleaſantly inſtigated to 
their duty of Propagation; then, with- 
d Þ out any other impulſe, or direction, but 
that of natural inſtinct, they 3 
r fn: an 


upon them, makes them to retire to cool 


43 


nen 3 wee $i Art. 19. 
rife from a kind of Material Neceſſity Nor Material 


uch as Demoritas fancied} and without Neſſin. 
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and as it were with counſel and deliber;. ; h 
tion, addreſs themſelves chiefly to that re 


- moſt delightful work. Firſt,” with a kinder 
of chearful Solemnity they chooſe, and in 


eſpouſe their Mates, all their Femals ne 
bringing love, obſequiouſneſs, diligenc | 
and feather-beds for their dowry. Then dy 
they ſeek for places convenient to reſide] 

in, and there with skill and art excce. mi 
ding the proudeſt of human Architecture WW 
they build their Neſts. Which are non 
ſooner finiſhed; than they lay their Egg th. 
therein. Upon theſe in the next place they 
fit with admirable conſtancy and patience, , 
until they have hatch'd them. And that pf 
great work done, they in fine with ex- 

emplary tenderneſs and care feed, cheriſi the 
and protect their young, till they arc ſub 
able to live of themſelves. Now here,] He. 
you ſee, is a multiplicity of actions re- 
gularly and with deſign done in order] wh 
to one grand ſcope, or end: ſuch as can- ] Het 
not poſlibly proceed from ſimple impreſſi-· In 
ons of external objects. Twere eaſy for 
me here to invite you to reflect on the ad- 
mirable Republics of Bees and Piſimires, Þ* 
in which all the” conſtitutions of a moſt WI 
perfect Government ate exemplified : ' yet! 


* 


without written laws or promulgation of 
Right: but tlie former example is ſufhci- Þ 
ent. I conclude then, that fince in all 
Je theſe 


of Brute Animals. 


ee, the affairs or buſineſſes of Brutes 
(Marc managed and adminſtred always af- 
er one and the ſame manner, without 
ny variety: that is a convincing argu- 
ment, that the enterpriſes and works of 
»ÞBrutes of this fort, are excited neither 
* external objects, whoſe impulſe 1s ever 
Farious ; nor by any internal purpoſe of 
. mind, which is more mutable than the 
| ind ; but by a principle more certain 
and fx d, and always determined to one 
eung: ; which can be nothing elſe but Na- 
qural inſtindt. | | 

* And how far the power and inlluente 
pt this inſtinF may extend toward the ex- 
| Fication of the various Paſſzons to which 
the: Senſitive Soul is of her own nature 
rel ; 2 and prone ; will appear more 
klearly from our ſubſequent Enquiry in- 
5 10 0 their proper cauſes and motions: to 
let hich I now haſten ; having thus long 
\n-þ fetained you in hearing what ſeems tome 
fü. oft probable and conſentaneous to rea- 
Pa, concerning the ſubſtance, original, 
proprieties and faculties of the Senſitive 
es, Poul, common to Man with Brutes, 
of | W hich was my firſt Preliminary. J 

4 } | | | 
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„ = fo) W neer ſo e ever - Brute Beaſts maj 12 
The Excellen- be allowed to approach to the D 4 
I. Rau. vine faculty of Reaſon, or Diſcourſe ; ye 

moſt certain it is, no one of them hal 4 
ever been. obſerved to attain thereunto} ? 
For, if we with all favor and partiality* 
imaginable, examine the. Efges of eithe}" 
their i##ate, or acquired Knowledge, 0 0 
ok; both. com joyned, and improved ant 
Habits by long practice and experience 
. in the . We (ball be forced to _ |. 


5 4 EF & # 


oft ,cunnin 8 of all their action, om 
Fo. ſhort of thoſe that are ordinarily don 
by Man, by virtue; of. the Reaſonable Sou c 
wherewith;he is by the immenſe bounty of 
his Creator, endowed. | ; 14 Þ 
This is a Verity ſo obvious to even i 
Man of common ſenſe and underſtanding 
ſq evident by its own ſplendor ; that i 
needs neither Arguments drawn from * 
0) 


( Ap a Rutiona Soul. 

ſon: to eſtabliſh ,, nor Examples drawn 
from frequent. obſervations to illu- 
ſtrate it: Eſpecially. now after the many 
= excellent diſcourſes:therenpon, written by 
Learned Men of almoſt all ages, all na- 


tions, all profeſſions. It being there- 
fore unneceſſary tor me by prolix rea- 


ſoning to evince, and ſuperfluous by mul- 


tplicity of inſtances to elucidate the vaſt 


| 4 diſparity betwixt the proper As and 


Operations of a Reaſonable Soul, and thoſe 
interior ones of a Serſ#trve : I ſhall only 
in brief, and analytically reconnt to you 


i a feC of thoſe many Excellencies and Pre- 
2 rogatives eſſential to the former, and by 


it the law of nature incommunicable to the 
he leter. 


The Preeminence then of Mens Reaſon- 


r 4 able Soul is undeniably manifeſt from both 


ber Ohjeds, and her AFs. ü 
ler Obje&-s are all things whatſoever, 


ſible, infinite or finite: for to all theſe ** 
can ſhe extend her unconfined power of 
F ſpeculation. I doubt indeed, whether it 
be poſſible for her in this lite, while ſhe 
is obliged to ſpeculate all things by the 


ing belp of images, or corporeal repreſenta- 


tions, to have an adequate, and full cog- 
nition of the ſuperexcellent nature of 
God : 


1 ö 8 . . * Art. 2. 
true or falſe, real or imaginary, within Maniteſt 


or without the World, ſenſible or inſen- from her 
| oper Objects. 
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God : But yet it cannot be denied, that 
ſhe is capable of knowing for certain , 


that there ir ſuch an oj ee 
Being as God, and that He is [»fite and 


Eternal. I doubt alſo, whether the Mind 
of Man be capable of any true notion of 


an Angel, Spirit, Demon, or other the like 
Beings which the Schools commonly (how 
intelligibly, let others N call im- 
material Subſtances; becauſe I my ſelf can 
repreſent to my Thoughts nothing but un- 
der ſome certain figureand quantity,which 
are inſeparable from body : And yet who 


_ dares deny th' Exiſtence of ſuch Beings in 


the World? To ſpeculate ſuch objects 
then, as fall not under the perception®of 


any of the Senſes, is the prerogative of 


a. Rational Soul: nor can a Senſitive poſſi- 
bly have any knowledge of things above 
the ſphere of her on nature; all her fa- 
culties being corporeal; and by conſequence 


limited to corporeal objects, and thoſe too 
no other than what are perceptible by the 


© "ſenſes. 


Her A#s alſo equally declare her tranſ- 
cendent Powers. That Act of ſimple ap- 
prehenſion, which in Brutes is Imagina- 


tion, is in Man Intellection: and the in- 


tellect preſides over imagination, 'du- 


_ cerning the Errors of it occaſioned by the 


ſenſes, and correcting them; yea ſubh- 
— HM 8 ming 
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ming the notions thereof into true and 
uſeful ones. And as for forming of 
. by compound ing or dividing 


the imple notions of ſenſilole things ; that 


power is indeed common to the Senſitive 


Soul alſo, and, uſually ex erciſed by her, 
when an image of ſome object newly ad- 
mitted, meets with one or more images ei- 
ther formerly ſtored up in the Memory, 
or at that inſtant ſuggeſted by natural in- 
ſtinct; and is found aſſoc: able, or repug- 
nant to them: but yet the ſame falls in- 
comparably ſhort of that which belongs 
to the Human IntelleF. Which doth not 
only review all propoſitioris conceivd from 
the Phantaſy; but jwdges alſo whe- 
ther they be true or falſe, congruous or 
{ incongruous; and then orders and diſpoſes 
them accordingly into trains of notions 
convenient either to Speculation, or to 
Practice. Moreover, it reſtrains the Phan- 
| taſy, of itſelf inſtable and prone to ram- 


ble through various phantaſms ; calls it 


away from extravagant and uſeleſs con- 


ceptions, directs it to others more con- 


form to reaſon, and at pleaſure confines 


it within certain bounds, that it may not 
divert, or rage too wide from the pur- 
poſe. All which Acts give clear evi- 
dence, that there is in Man a Soul ſupe. 
riour to the ſenſitive, and which mode 
| E rate 
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rates and go. rerns all the faculties and 


_ ciples, and that by his own power alone, 


The Nature and Excellency 


operations of it: yea, more yet, which 
from repreſent ations ſenſible deduces ma- 
ny other notions of things altogether un- | 
known to ſenſe, and which the Phantaſy 
is of itſelf wlolly incapable to imagine. 
For, it underſtands Axiome, or firſt prin- + 


and (what is yet more noble and ſublime) Þ 
by a reflex act views itſelf, thinks that! 
it thinks, fron thence certainly know- þ 
ing its own E:eitence, which cannot be ii 
either perceived by ſenſe, or imagined by 
Phantaſy. Whereas neither the Senſe, a 
nor Imagination (for of theſe there are 
no images extant) can perceive that they 
perceive, or nnagine. To theſe royal] s 
prerogatives of Mans Rational Soul, let 
us ſubjoyn the native right ſhe hath to 
the whole Encyclopedia or Zodiac of Art. 
and Sciences; Theology, Logic, Phyſic, 
Metaphyſics, Mathematics, Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Aſtronomy , Mechanics : which be- 
ing all ( Theology alone excepted ) the] 
products or Creatures of Mans Mind, ſuf- 
ficiently atteſt their Author to be an Agent 
Spiritual, admirably intelligent, immaterial, 
and therefore immortal. 

Now if this be true (as moſt certain- 
by it is) then one of theſe two Aſſumpti- 

ons 


4 
| 
| 
| 

F 

without recourſe to corporeal 8 rand) 'F 
ubl Wo. 

7 


- Improbable. 


animal Motions, as likewiſe the Paſſions 
are corporeal, divided and extended, to pend not 
various parts: and therefore the Rational on the R. 
Soul, which we conceive to be iincorpo- 
real, indiviſible and finite, ſeems incapa- 
ble to cauſe or impreſs thoſe motions im- 
' mediately, or by herſelf. To me (I con- 
feſs) it ſeems Unintelligible, how an in- 
corporeal Agent not infinite, can phyſi- 
cally act in, and upon a groſs body 122 
mecliately, or without the intervention of GH 
a third thing; which though corporeal! 
too, is yet notwithſtanding of parts ſo e 


of 4 Rational Soul. 


ons muſt be ſo too. Either the Rational 
Soul of Man doth alone perform all offi- 


ces not only of underſtanding and diſ- K 


courſe, but of ſenſe alſo, and life ; and 
ſo adminiſter the whole ceconomy of Hu- 
man nature. Or elſe there are in every 
individual Man iwo diſtinct Souls conjoi- 
ned, and acting together: one, only Ra- 
tional; t other merely Senſitive; that as 
Queen regent, this as inferior and ſubordi- 
nate. - 

The FIRST ſeems to me not a little 
( 1.) All Acts of the Senſes, and 


For, Art. 4. 


Life and 
» Senſe de- 


tional Soul 
of Man, 
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ſpirituous, and of a conſtitution ſo ſub- 
til, as to approach ſomewhat nearer to 
the nature of a pure Spirit, than ſolid 
and ponderous body doth. Flame, and 
| E 2 Light 


J 


Two diſtinct Souls 
ligbt | acknowledge to be bodies ; but yet 
methinks there is leſs of diſpr portion, 
or diſparity betwixt them and a ſubſtance 
purely ſpiritual, than is betwixt a pure 
Spirit and a groſs, heavy body, ſuch as 
ours is. And therefore in my weak judg- 
ment, it is more conceivable that the Rea- 


ſonable Soul ſhould have ſome ſpirituous, 


and ſubtile thing as flame, or light is, 
viz. the Senſitide Soul, conjoyned with 
her, to be a convenient Meclium betwixt 
herſelf and the groſs body, to receive 
ner immediate influence, and actuate the 
body according to her will and pleaſure: 


than it is, that ſhe ſhould immediately 


move and actuate the body, betwixt 


whoſe nature and her own there is great 


dliſparity. 

(2) As for that nice and amuſing 
doctrine of the S:hool-12en, that in Man 
the Senſitive Soul is eminently contained in, 
and (to uſe their very term) as it were 
abſorpt by the Rational; ſo that what is a 
Soul in Brutes, becomes a mere Power or 
quality in Mar: this I think (as many 
other of their ſuperfine diſtinctions do 
ſounds like nothing put into hard words. 
For, how can it be imagined poſſible, 


the eternal law of nature ſhould be o 


far violated, as that a ſubſtance ſhould be 
changed into an accident? that the Sen- 
187 ſctive 
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in every individual Man. 


ſcive Soul which is corporeal and extenſe, 
and which they themſelves allow to be 
actually exiſtent in the body, before the 
infuſion of the Rational; ſhould upon ac- 
ceſſion of the Rational, loſe its former 
eſſence, and degenerate into a naked Q. 
lity ? This is (I profeſs) a Myſtery much 

above my comprehenſion. 

(3) If it be affirmed, that the Rational 
Soul doth, at her entrance into the body, 4 
introduce life alſo, and ſenſe; and ſo there | 
is no need of any other Principle of life 

and ſenſe, where ſhe is: then muſt it be 

granted, that Ma» doth not generate a 
Man animated, or endowed with life and 

» ſenſe; but only an inform body, or rude 

| maſs of fleſh.. And how abſurd that would 
be. I leave to your judgment. | 

Theſe Reaſons diſcovering the impro- achte. 
bability of the „irſt Aſſumption; what fore he 
can remain to hinder us from embracing fc 


* 
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every individual Man, two diſtin Souls, Soul. 
cocxiſtent, and conjoin'd ; one by which 
| he is made a Reaſonable creature, another 

\ | by which he becomes alſo a, living, _ 
| and Serſtive one? Efpecially fince the 
truth of this ſeems ſufficiently evident 
even from that 4uxepaxie, or civil war 
c | too frequently hapning betwixt theſe 
* twins, which every Man ſometimes feels 
e E 3 in 


Imo diſtinet Souls 
in his own breaſt, and whereof the hoty 
Apoſtle himſelf ſo ſadly complain'd. For, 
this inteſtine War, ſeeing it cannot ariſe 
from one and the ſame thing poſſeſſed 
with affections mutually repugnant , and 
inclining us two contrary waies at once; 
argues a Duunwirate of Rulers reciprocal- 
ly claſhing, and contending for ſuperio- 
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of their Subſiſtence. 


Art. 8. 
ry indivi- 
Souls coex- 


the cuil : a 
Way obſer: Which is to come. 


ved be- fore a while into the Grounds and Reaſons 


loſs of time, 
purpoſè. 


* 


Art. 7. 


of that 
War. 


is Intellect, is immediate attendant of 
the Rational Soul; and appetite Senſitive 
nl 8 2 which 
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rity ; and ſuch too that are as remote 
in their Naturcs, as different in the modes Þ 


Upon this War depend all the Paſſzors þ 
That there by which the reſtleſs Mind of Man is ſo 
are ne varioutly, and many times alſo violent- 
dual Man ly agitated, to his almoſt perpetual diſ- 
do, diſtinct quiet and vexation : and upon the ſucceſs | 
ſtent, ar. Of it depends all the happineſs, or mi- 
pued from ſery of not only his preſent life, but that] 
To enquire there-F 


maxi of this fatal diſcord ; will be neither 
nor digreſſion from our] 


That Man then 1s endowed , as with! 
The Cauſes two diſtinct faculties of Kxowing, vis. 
Underſtanding, and Imagination; that pro- 
per to his Rational, this to his Senſitive] 
Soul: ſo likewiſe with a twofold Appe-F 
.tite, viz. Will, which proceeding from 


di» 4 


5 


in every individual Man. 

which cohering to the Imagitiation, is as 
| it were the factor or proctirer to the 
Corporeal Soul: is the common doctrine 
of Plato and Ariſtotle, to this day read 
and aſſerted in the Schools; nor ought it 
to be rejected. But then it muſt not be 
lo underſtood as if the Rationa! Soul 
. | #erſelf, which ſeems to be immaterial, 
« |} and conſequently exempt from paſſion; 
were upon every appulſe of good or evil 

objects, ſubject to all the turbulent at- 
fections of deſire or æverſation: for, this 
© | would be manifeſtly repugnant to the ex- 
- | cellency of her Spiritual nature, and in- 
C. þ conſiſtent with her dignity and faeperinter- 
ſs þ 4ency over the inferiour Powers. Afecti- 
ons (he hath indeed of her own, ſucti as 
at are competent and proper to her ſemi-di- 
e. | vine Eſſence. It is not to be doubted; 
„but that in the contemplation of true and 
er! good, and chiefly of what is ſupremely 
ur! both true and good, the Deity; as like- 

| wiſe in works of beniffoence, in the cog- 


th sition of things by their cauſes, in the 


17. exerciſes of her habits aſwell the contiem- 
o-| plative, as the practical; and in all other 
eher proper acts, the Reaforiable Soul freſs 
pe- in herſelf a very great Complaceney 31 25 
mon the contrary, the want of theſe doth 
affect her with as great Diſpleaſure. Nor 
is it to be doubted, but our love of God, 
1 E 4 and 
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and all other real goods; and our de- 
teſtation of vices and vicious Men; as al- 
ſo all other pure and ſimple 52 ari- 
ſing and continuing without perturbation 
or diſquiet, belong only to the Reaſona- 
ble Soul, which (to uſe the elegant ſimi- 
ef Plato) eated in a: higher-ſphere of 
impoſſibility, like the top of mount Oly-r- 
pute enjoys perpetual ſerenity: poking 
down. the while upon all tumults, com- 
motions and diſorders hapning in the in- 
ferior part of Man; as that doth upon the 
clouds, winds. thunders, and other tem- 
Peſts raiſedum' the air below it. But as 
tor all vehnent affections, or — 
ont of the Mind, by which it is uſually 
commoved, and inclined to this or that 
ſicte for proſecution of good, or avoi- 


dn of evil h ſe certainly ought all to 


berafcribed> tothe Corporeal Soul ; and 
feemito;have their original in the ſeat of 
th. Teng probably the middle of 
the: brämnr Nevertheleſs; for that the 
Intellect, as it reviews all Phantaſms for- 
medby imagination, and at pleaſure re- 
gulates and diſpoſes them ; ſo it not on- 
toperceives/allconcupiſcences, and tem- 
peſts of paſſions ned to be ſtirr d up in 
the imagination, but alſo ( while it free- 
I. exerciſeth its native power and jurif- 
dition.) ene governs, and gives 
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in every individual Man. 
law to them: for theſe reaſons, when 
the Rational Soul approves ſome, and re- 
jects others; raiſeth ſome, and compo- 
ſes others of thoſe paſſions, and directs 
them to right ends; ſhe may alſo be ſaid, 
by ſuch her dictates, to exerciſe acts of 
Mill, as Arbiter, and to will or nill thoſe 
things, which the Senſitive Appetite de- 
* fires or abhors by her permiſſion or com- 
mand. = 
But yet this empire of the Rational . g. 
Soul is not ſo abſolute over the Senſitive, wherein 
| when this proceeds to Appetite , as when die S 
it is imployed about the diſcernment and ze apye- 
| Knowledge of ſenſible objects. For, the tire Pre- 
| Senſitive being much nearer allied to the 
body, and immediate Guardian therof ; 
is by that affinity and relation obliged to 
addict itſelf altogether to the gratificati- 
on, welfare and conſervation of the ſame. 
And that this province may be more grate- 
ful and agreeable to. ſo delicate a Go- 
verneſs, ſhe is continually courted and 
| preſented by all the Sexſes with variety 
of blandiſhments and tempting delights. 
So that charmed by thoſe powerful en- 
a chantments of ſenſible objects, and in- 
tirely taken up with care of the body, and 
. in that reſpect prone to purſue pleaſures ; 
the too often proves deaf to the voice of 
5 | Reaſor, adviſing the contrary, and refuſes 
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Two diſtinct Souls 
to be diverted from her ſenſual to no- 
bler affections. 

Yea ſometimes grown weary of ſubjecti- 
on, ſhe takes occaſion to caſt oft her 
yoke of allegiance, and like a proud and 
inſolent Rebel, aſpires to unbounded 
licenſe and dominion. And then, then it 


is we feel thoſe Twins ſtrugling within 
us, that inteſtine War betwixt the Fleſß 


and the Spirit, that dire conflict of the Þ 
Senſitiug Appetite with Reaſon ; which di- 
ſtracts one Man into two Duelliſts, and 
which ceaſeth not, till one of the Com- 
batants hath overcome and brought the 
other to ſubmiſſion. And (what is yet 
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more deplorable) the event of this com- Þ ; 


bat is often ſo unhappy, that the obler 


part is ſubdued and led captive by the 
renoble : the forces of ſenſual allurements Þ 
ng for all the guards 
of Reaſon, though aſſiſted by the auxilia- Þ 
ry troops of Moral precepts, and the ſa- Þ 
cred inſtitutes of Religion. When the di- 
vine Politie of the Rational Soul being 
ſubverted, the whole unhappy Man is 
furiouſly carried away to ſerve the bru- | 
tiſn luſts of the inſolent Uſurper, and aug- 
ment the [triumphs of libidinous carnali- 
ty: which degrades him from the digni- | 
ty of his nature, and caffating all his roy- | 


then proving too 


A prerogatives, debaſes him to a parity 
; : with 


in every individual Man. 


Reaſon once debauch'd fo as to become 
brutal, leads to all forts of exceſs ; where- 


ol beaſts are (ſeldom guilty. 
| Yet this is not always the iſſue of the , 
War. 


Sometimes it hap 


Nay ſometimes Reaſon, after ſhe 


ing the conflict, vanquiſhes and depo-. 


ſes the Senſitive Soul with all its legions 
of luſts, and gloriouſly re-eſtabliſhes her- 
ſelf in the throne. 
to ſecure her empire for the future, ano 
expiate the faults of her male- adminiſtra- 
tion in times paſt ; ſhe by bitter remorſe, 
| ſevere contrition, and ſharp 
; puniſhes herſelf, and humbles her traito- 
rous Enemy the Fleſh. And as the Var 
itſelf, ſo this act of Conſcience, this ſelf- 
| chaſtiſing affection, being proper to Man 


Yea more, at once 


penance, 


alone; doth clearly ſhew, that in Man 


there are either two Souls, one ſubordinate to 


the other; or two parts of the ſame Soul, 
one oppoſing the other, and A g 
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with beaſts, if not below them; for, 


Art. 9. 


nd ſome- 
pens that the times the 


victory falls to the right fide ; and the Nö. 
” Princeſs over-powing the Rebel, re- 
” duces her to due ſubmiſſion and confor- 
4 mity. 
” hath been long held captive, breaks off 
her fetters; and remembring her native 
* Soveraignty, grows conſcious and aſha- 
med of her former lapſes : and thereup- 
on with freſh courage and vigour renew- 


The Original and Seat of 
about the government of him and his 
affections. But which of theſe two con- 

ſequents is moſt likely to be true, you 
may have already collected from my diſ- 
cC.ourſe precedent. Be 
It remains then, that I give you ſome 
account of the Opinions, or rather Con- 
jeckuret of Men (for they can be no other) 
which ſeem to me moſt probable, concer- 
ning the Origin of the Reaſonable Soul; 
concerning the principle ſeat of it in the 
body; concerning its connexion with the 
Senſitive Soul; and concerning the man- 
ner of its Uudlerſtanding. 

Ar 1% For the Firft, if the Rational Soul be 
That the A pure Spirit. i. e. a ſimple or incompound 
U ., {abſtance; as I have already ſhewn her 
zed imme- Proper Ae, affections and objects feem to 
3 by infer, and as moſt wiſe Men, ancient 
. and modern, Ethnics and Chriſtians, Phi- c 
loſophers and Theologues have unant- I ca 
mouſly held her to be: and if it ſeem Þ an 
inconſiſtent with the purity and ſimpli- ¶ be 
city of ſuch a Being, to be generated by Þ id 
the Parents, who are compound Beings, I ne 
as reaſon teacheth us it is: granting this; ¶ pr 
| ſay, nothing can remain to divorce are 
me from that common opinion which I im 
holds, that ſhe is created immediately ly th 
God, and infuſed into the body of a human I ne 
Embryon, ſo ſoon as that is organized, for- on: 

ted" and prepared to receive her. For, 
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the ational Soul. 


body: it is eaſy to detect the weakneſs 


thereof, in the violence of the illation. 
Since all thoſe endowments and faculties 
wherein the chief ſimilitude doth con- 
ſiſt, proceed immediately from the Cor- 
poreal Soul, which 1 grant to be indeed 
Ex traduce, or propagated by the Father; 

| but not the Rational, which 1s of Divine 
Original. 


For the Second, viz. the Rational Souls 3 


chief ſeat or Manſion in the body, tho I The 125 
cannot conceive how, or in what manner fed 
an immaterial can reſide in a material, chat 
becauſe I can have no repreſentation or fr. 
idea in my mind of any ſuch thing: yet 8 to 
nevertheleſs when I conſider that all im- gran 
preſſions of ſenſible objects, whereof we 


are any ways conſcious, are carried 
immediately to the Imagination ; and that 
there likewiſe all Appetites, or ſponta- 
neous conceptions and intentions of acti- 
ons are excited: I am very apt to JuCge 

the 


For, as to that grand Olijjection, that wha IT. 
the Son oftentimes moſt exatily. reſembles 505 
the - Father, not only in temperament, tuixt Fa- 
| ſhape, ſtature, features, and all other . 
things diſcernable in the body; but in 
diſpoſition alſo, wit, affections, and the 
reſt of the Animal faculties: and tHere- 
” fore it muſt needs be, that the Father 
begets the Rational Soul, as well as the 


Son, impu- 
ted to the 


. LY 
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all intelligences, from her Emiſſaries the 


The Connezion of the Rational 
the Luagination to be the Esurial, or 
imperial palace of the Rational Soul, where 
ſhe may moſt conveniently both receive 


ſenſes, and give forth orders for govern- 
ment of the whole ſtate of Man, That 
the whole Corporeal Soul ſhould be poſ- Þ 1 
ſeſſed by the Rational, ſeems neither Þ 1 
I 

˖ 


competent to her Spiritual nature, which 

is above Extenſibility; nor neceſſary to her N t 
Empire over all: no more than it is ne- t 
— for a King to be preſent in all Þ c 
arts of his dominions at the ſame time. I d 
And if ſhe be as it were inthroned in t. 
any one part thereof; what part ſo con- tl 
venient, ſo advantagious as the Phan- tl 
taß, where ſhe may immediately be in- h 
formed of all occurrents in the whole th 
body, and whence ſhe may iſſue forth he 
mandates for all ſhe would have done IF ot 
by the whole, or any member thereof? Fe 
I think therefore, I may affirm it to be ſh 
probable, Hat this Queen of the Iſle of an 
Man hath her Court, and Tribunal in the 1hi 
nobleſt part of the Senſtive Soul, the he 
Imagination, made up of a ſelect aſſem- I M 
bly of the moſt fubtil Spirits Animal. te: 
and placed in the middle of the Brain. the 
As for the Conarion, or Glandula pinea- un 
lis ſeated near the center of the Brain, ¶ ſta 


wherein Monſſeur Des Cartes took ſuch Pat 


pains 


2 hae, ol 
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pains to lodge this Celeſtial Gheſt; all our 

moſt curious Anatomiſts will demonſtrate 

that Glandule to be ordained for another, 

and that a far leſs noble uſe, which here I 

need not mention. 

For the Third, to wit, what obligeth the art. 13. 

Rational Soul to continue reſident in the vnd ere 

| Imagination during this life; truly I can- the Senft. 

not think either that ſhe is capable of, or 20 — 

that ſhe needs any other ligament or tye, Creator. 

than the infringible Law of Nature, or Mill 

of her Divine Creator who makes and 

deſtines her to reſide in the Body of Man, 

to be his Forma informans ; and gives her 

therefore a ſtrong inclination to inhabit 

that her Inn or Lodging; ordaining her to 

have a certain dependence, as to her opera- 

tion, upon the Pharajy, ſo that without the 

h | help and ſubſerviency thereof, ſhe can know 

e or underſtand little, or nothing at all. 

For, it is from the Imagination alone that 

de ſhe takes all the repreſentations of things, 

fand the fundamental Ideas, upon which 

e {he afterward builds up all her Science, all 

jeher Wiſdom. And therefore though the 

1- Mind of one Man underſtands more, and 

. reaſoneth better than another; it doth not 

thence follow, that their Rational Souls are 

unequal in their natural capacity of under- 

ſtanding and diſcourſe : becauſe the dif 

parity proceeds immediately from diffe- 
rence 
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The Connexion of the Rational 
rence of Imagination, mediately and prin- 
cipally from the various diſpoſitions of 
the Brain. For, when the Animal Spirits, 
being either of themſelves leſs pure, ſub- 
til and active than is n ge „or hinder'd 
in their expanſions and motions, are not 
able duly to irradiate and actuate the 


Brain affected with ſome Diſtemper, or i 


originally formed amiſs: in ſuch caſe, the 
Phantaſms created in the Imagination . 
muſt be either deficient , or diſtorted ; and 
the Iutellect being obliged to judge of them 
accordingly, mult be miſinformed. Hence 
it often happens, that by reaſon of ſome 
Wound, Contuſion, or other great Hurt 
done to the Brain, Men who formerly 
were of acute Wit, and excellent Under- 
Janding, are more or leſs deprived of 
thoſe noble Faculties, and degenerate into 
mere Fools or Ideots. For, the acquiring, 
and loſing the Habit of Intellection and 


Ratiocination, depends totally upon the 


Brain and Imagination, the corporeal Sub- 


ject thereof: but the IztelleF it (elf, fince Þ 
it hath no parts, cannot be perfected by 
parts; being from the beginning, and of 
its own nature, a full and perfect power 


of Underſtanding. Nor doth it, by ac- 
ceſſion of any whatever Habit, underſtand 
more; but is it {elf rather a Habit always 


comparated to underſtand. And in truth F 


the 


: * 
. 
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the principal Function of the human Intel- 
lect ſeems to be this, that it be of its own 
nature merely intelligent, that 15 knowing 
things, not by ratiocination, but by ſemple 
intuition. But during its confinement 
| within the body,; it is ſurrounded with that 
b darkneſs, that it doth not ſimply, naked- 
” | ly, and it were by way of intuition per- 
cei ve all things which it underſtands ; but 
attains to molt of its knowledge by reaſon- 
ing, that is, ſucceſſively, and by proceed- 
ing as it were by degrees. If therefore 
che O, gan or inſtrument, by the help of 
which the Intellect 1s obliged to ratioci- 
nate, or gradually to attain to the know- 
| ledge of things, be unfit, or out of tune: 
no wonder if it be not able to make good 
Muſick thereupon. 
Concerning the Fourth and laſt thing Art. 14. 
„therefore, namely the Manner how this oni 
al Unintelligible Intelle# of man comes to exerciſerh 
je om, ſpeculate and judge of all Phantaſms 5 of Mil 
- (For images pourtraid in the Imagination: ing of the 
I can much more eaſily gueſs what it is not, images 
things 

* than what it is. I am not inclined to e- formed in 
ſpouſe their conceit, who tell ns, that the the Imagi- 
Rational Soul ſitting in the brain, ſome- 8 
where near the original of the nerves be- inexplicable, 
Jonging to the Senſes (as a Spider fits 
watching in the centre of her net) and 
feeling all * made upon them by the 

E Speci JS 


i 
|. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Species of ſenſible objects, diſtinguiſhes and 
. judges of their ſeveral qualities and pro- 


Of the manner of 


rieties, by the different ade of their 
impreſſions. Becauſe, the ſuppoſition of 
a percuſſion, or ſtroke to be made by a Cor- 
poreal image, is manifeſtly repugnant to 
a Faculty incorporeal. But whether or no 


I onght to acquieſce in that other opinion 


delivered, and maintained by a whole 


Army of Contemplative Men, viz. That 


the Intellect knows and diſcerns things 
by ſexrple Intuition, i. e. by beholding their 
Images repreſented in the Phantaſy, as we 
fee our Faces repreſented in a Mirror or 
Looking-glaſs ; truly I am yet to learn 
from wiſer Heads than mine. For, though 
Ladmire the ſubtilty of the conceipt, and 
love not to be immodeſtly Sceptical, eſpe- 
cially in matters that tranſcend my narrow 
comprehenſion : vet, to ſpeak ingenu- 
ouſly, I as little underſtand how Intuition 
can be afcribed to an material , that 
Hath no Eyes ; as I do how Feeling of 
ſtrokes can bè aſcribed to a thing'that can- 


not be touched, Nevertheleſs I will nor 


point blank deny this latter Opinion to be 
true, only becauſe I cannot perceive the 
Competency of ſuch an act as Irtuition to the 
incorporeal Soul of Man : for, that were to 
make my ſcanty Reaſon the meaſure o 
Truth; and to confide more in my ow! 
E _ qulnek. 


our IntelleFion, 


dulneſs, than in the admired perſpicacity 
of ſo many eminent Wits preceding me. 


| Wherefore having confeſs'd my Igno- 
rance, I refer the matter to your arbitra- 
tion; allowing you as much time as you 
| ſhall think fit, ſeriouſly to conſider the 

| fame ; and in the interim contentedly ſuſ- 


pending my curiolity, which hath too of- 


ten perplexed me. For, hitherto could 
I never drive it into my head, how thoſe 
terms of infuſſon, connexion, and intuition, 


ann be intelligibly applied to a ſpiritnal, 


or incompaund eſſence, ſuch as we con- 
ceive the Reaſonable Soul to be; and if I 
have uſed them in this Diſcourſe, it was 
rather becauſe I could think of none e. 
 19proper, than becauſe I approved them as 
adequate to the notions to which they are 
vulgarly accommodated. Befides, I hold 
it extremely difficult, not to ſpeak ſome 
| Nonſenſe, when. we adventure to treat of 
the nature of Spirits, whereof we under- 
ſtand fo little: and you (I preſume ) will 
ather pity, than condemn a Man for ſtum- 


bling in the dark. But I have too long de- 


ain d you upon Preliminaries and tliere- 


fore deprecating your impatience, invite 


you now from the Porch into the little 
Theatre of the Paſſzons, which I deſign d 


to erect more for your divertiſement, than 


ſtudv. * 
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ee, 
Of the Paſſions. of the Mind in ge 


neral. 


Aking it for granted then, from the {fa 

_ reaſons precedent, that in Man, be- il! 
ſides the Rational Soul, by which he be- ir. 

comes a Reaſonable creature, there is alſo tir 

2 Senſitive one, by which he is made a li- hc 

ving and Senſitive creature; and that this H. 

later being merely Corporeal, and coextens the 

to the body it animates, is by the law of its I bre 

nature ſubject to various Mutations : I life 

come in the next place to confider what | 

are the moſt remarkable of thoſe Mutati- Þ bat 

ons, and the Cau/es whence they uſually or 

ariſe ; as likewiſe the principal effects of ¶ the 

them upon the body and mind of man. and 

3 Obvious it is to every mans notice, that ¶ par 

A two-fold there is a twofold ſtate or condition of his ati 
late of he Senſitive Soul; one of quiet and trauquilli- Yider 
Sal, ag. ty. another of diſquiet and perturbation: Noth 
Ful; viz. fy. 5 another © quiet and perturbatic 
of eranquil- every man living finding his ſpirit ſome- N24 
23 times calm and ſerene, ſometimes agitated tum 
and ruffled more or leſs by the hr in t 

wg Ad 


in General. 
and tempeſts of paſſions raiſed within 


him. 


In the ſtate of Tranquility, it ſeems pro- 


ö bable that the whole Corporeal Soul being 


coextens to the whole body inſhrining it 


(as the body is to the skin inveſting it) 
> doth at the ſame time both inliven all 


1 parts with the vital flame of the blood, to 


1at 
t1- 
U 

of 


hat 
his 
li- 
on: 
me- 
ted 
118 


and 


that end carried in a perpetual round (as 
the vulgar conceive the Sun to be unceſ- 
ſantly moved round about the Earth, to 
E illuminate and warm all parts of it) and 
irradiate and invigorate them with a con- 


tinual ſupply of Animal ſpirits, for the of- 


fices of Senſe and Motion. And this 
Halcyon ſtate certainly is the only fair wea- 
ther we enjoy within the region of our 
breaſt, and the beſt part of human 
life. | 

On the coutrary, in the ſtate of Pertur- Att. 2. 
bation, all that excellent Oeconomy is more And Fer- 
or leſs diſcompoſed. Then it ſeems that“ ien. 
the fame frail ſoul is fo ſtrongly 
and commoved, that not only h 
part, the blood, the calm and equal circu- 
lation being interrupted, is forced to un- 


ock'd 


vital 


dergo irregular floods and ebbs, and 
other violent fluctuations; but the Aui- 
nal ſpirits alſo, impelled to and fro in a 
tumultuous manner, cauſe great diſorders 
in the functions of ſenſe and motion; yea 
. F 3 (more; 


1 
| 
. 
| 
| 
N 
| 
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70 Of the Paſſions 
more, by their exorbitant manner of in. 
flux into the Nerves of the Heart and 
Lungs, they move them irregularly, and 
ſo contribute to render the Courſe of the 
Blood yet more unequal. Nor doth the 
Tempeſt ſtop here ; 1t extends ſometimes 
alſo to other Humors of the Body, to the 
ſolid parts and members of it, and even to 


the drſcompolure of the Reaſonable Son i 


her ſelf. 


Art. 
Tx J The Trans 


vable in are bound up, or at leaſt at reſt ; and ye 


ſeep, and ry often alſo when we are awale, namely, 


jects ap- whenſoever the Objects affecting the Senſe 
or created in the imagination, appear to 
import neither good, nor evil to xs, and w; 


pear indif- 
ferent. 


are no further concerned than barely to 
apprehend and know them. 


commotion of the appetite. 


Wei The Perturbation of it is as eaſi ly mani. 
Tae ge zn feſt in all the paſſiozs, which are the conſe- 


all * Ins. quents of defe; Fe, Or of ae: ſation, For 


when any object is repreſented under the 


appearance of good or evil to as in par 


ticular ; inſtantly the Senſitive Soul is mo- 
ved to embrace, or avoid it; and imployes 


Let aur the Avimal Spirits, her Enull: 


ries, 


nility of the Senſitive Soul i; | 
moſt otjer- Eaſily obſervable in ſleep, when the Spirit Þ 


For, 1 
they ſmoothly and calmly ſlide into the 
common ſenſory and imagination, and ſoon 
paſs away without any the leaſt diſquiet o 


in General. 
ries, but the blood alſo, and other hu- 
mors univerſally diffuſed through the bo- 
dy, and even the ſolid parts too, as in- 
ſtruments to effect her deſign. More 
| plainly ; when the Imagination conceives 
any thing to be embraced as good, or 
avoided as evil z . preſently by the ſpirits 
0 W refiding in the brain, and ranged as it were 
into order, the Appetite is formed: and 
chen the impreſſion being tranſmitted to 
the Heart, according as that is contracted 
16Þ or dilated, the blood is impelled and for- 
c ced to various fluctuations, and irregulat 
ly, motions : and thence the Appetite being 
by inſtin& tranſmitted to the nerves or- 
to dained for that uſe, they cauſe motions of 
wei the ſolid parts reſpective thereunto. And 
tog this we may conjecture to be the order of 
wn motions excited ſucceſſively in the phanta- 
the ſy, ſpirits, blood and ſolid parts, in every 
201 Paſſion of the mind of what ſort ſoever. 
t o Nor can it indeed fink into my dull head, 
by what other means of mutual inter- 
an courſe, beſides ſuch a quick tranſmiſſion of 
oF ſpirits firſt from the brain into the Præcor- 
Fon dia, and thence back again to the brain, 
theſ by nerves to that end extended betwixt 
par thoſe ſources of life and ſenſe, the great 
mo and ſpeedy commerce in all paſſions ob- 
ye ſerved to be maintained between them, 
vſlaYcan be effected. 
—S 4-4 Bct 
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N But however this admirable Commerce 
fare of may be otherwiſe explained, it is lawful 
Perturbati- for us to conceive, that the Senſitive Soul, 
M when put into this ſtate of perturbation, 
varieth her doth ſtrangely vary her Poſtures, . accor- 
ee ding to the diverſity of motions cauſed in 
or Exbani- her: and though that diverſity be very great, 
* yet that in all perturbations whatever, ſhe 

is more or leſs amplified, fo as to {well be- 

yond her ordinary bounds; or more or leſs 
contraFed within herſelf, ſo asto be leſs ex 

tenſe or diffuſed, than uſually ſhe is at other 

times, in her ſtate of lranquillity: as will be 
exemplified in all the paſſions we defign 
particularly to deſcribe. Mean whule 1t is 
obſervable, that ſometimes ſhe being at- 
fected with Joy or Pride, and as it were ex- 
ulting above meaſure doth advance and 
expand her ſelf, as if {he ſtrove to be great- 
er, and to ſtretch her gandure beyond 
the narrow limits of the body. Where- 
upon the ' Animal Spirits being reſpectively 
commoved in the brain, enlarge the ſphere 
of their irradiation, and by a more abun- 
dant influx vigorouſly agitate the Præcor- 
dia or vital parts, fo forcing the blood to 
flow more copiouſly into all parts, and to 
diffvſe it ſelf more freely and ſpeedily 
through the whole body. On the contrary, 
ſometimes being ſurpriſed with grief, or 

Far, ſhe contracts her (elf into a narrower 

% 1 5 ; compals ; 
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compaſs ; ſo that ſhrunk up to a ſcant- 
ling leſs than her uſual circuit of emana- 
tion, ſhe becomes of too ſmall a ſize vi- 
gorouſly to actuate the body as the ought, 
Whence the Animal faculties drooping as 
it were, perform their actions either ſlow- 
ly and weakly, or perverlly : and the Præ- 
cordia wanting their due influx of ſpirits, 
almoſt flagg, ſuffering the blood to remain 
in their conduits longer than it ought, 
even to danger of ſtagnation, and conſe- 
quently of ſudden death. Theſe two 
contrary Motions therefore of Contractiou 
and Expanſion, I ſuppoſe to be the two Ge- 
eral ones, to which all the various Poſtures 
of the Senſitive Soul, when (he is pertur- 
bed, may be commodioutly referr'd : it 
{ceming to me, conſidering her to be ex- 
actly like a Flame, and obnoxious to the 
like accidental mutations, that ſhe 1s not 
naturally capable of other beſides theſe ; 


and that how great ſoever the variety of 


ſuch her Mutation may be in thefvaſt di- 
verſity of Paſſzons, yet they are all but ſe- 
veral degrees, and divers modes of either her 
Extenſion, or Contraction. 

This being then ſuppoſed, I proceed to 
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Art. 6. 
We are not 
moved ro 


Evil, but 


the firſt and General Cauſes of all Paſſions, only when 


Where I obſerve firſt, (what was only 


we con- 
ceive the 


hinted a little afore) that it is not the ſim- ſame to 


ple repreſentation of good or evil in any 
; | | object, 


concern our 
ſelves in 
particular . 


« 28 
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object, how great ſoever it be, that is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe Commotion in the ſenſitive 
Soul ; for, we uſually, without perturba- 
tion, behold the proſperous or adverſe 
events befalling other Men no waies rela- 
ted to us: and therefore it is further re- 
quired to the moving our affections, that 
the good or evil apprehended, be by us 
conceived to concern ourſelves in parti- 
cular, or our Friends at leaſt, and near 
relations, who in this caſe are part of our 
ſelves. Secondly, that even that good 
or evil wherein a Man conceives him- 
ſelf to be concern'd, is not always ap- 
prehended by him under one and the ſame 
ration or aſpect ; but variouſly, aſwell in 
reſpect of the object itſelf, as of the Sub- 
jeF to which it doth more peculiarly and 
immediately appertain. Of the divers 
rations under which one and the fame 
object, good or evil, may be apprehen- 
ded by one and the fame Man reſpective- 


ly to the various circumſtances thereof; |# 


we {hall more opportunely ſpeak anon. 
And as for thoſe that reſpe& the Subject, 


Arc. 7, Or Man apprehending ; it is worthy our 


All Paſſi- ſerious remark. 


ons diftin- 


-uiſhed in- That all Good or Evil repreſented to 
do Phyſical, Man, doth concern the Senſitive Soul, ei- 


Metaphyſi- 


cal, and 
Mal. 


ther as ſhe is dliſtind from the body, and 
abſtract from all relation; or as ſhe is in- 
timately 


in General. 1 
timately conjoyn d to the body, and in- TY 
terreſſed therein; or finally as ſhe is ſub- 
ordinate to the Rational Soul. For, 
though every Affe or paſſion be founded 
in the Corporeal Soul, yet it always re- 
ſpects the good or evil of one or other 
of theſe three ſubjects; and is firſt raiſed 
on the behalf of this, that, or the other. 
Wherefore according to this triple relati- 
on of the Senſitive Soul, all Paſſions in- 
cident thereto, may be {aid to be either 

Phyſical, or Metaphyſical, or Moral : of 
which in their order. a 
1. Paſſious meerly Phyſical , or which u 8. 
properly belong to the Senſitive Soul alone, 1 
are thoſe natural and occult inclinatiome Phyſical. 
and averſations commonly call'd Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies, whereby one Man, 
more than another, is not only diſpo- 
ſed, but even. by ſecret impulſe forced 
to affect, or diſlike ſuch or ſuch a per- 
ſon, or thing, without any manifeſt cauſe 
or inducement ſo to do. Of Sympathies 
betwixt Perſons there is great variety of 
Examples, eſpecially in Lovers; among 
whom many are not allured by that grand 
bait of the Senſitive Soul, Beauty; but 
ſtrongly attracted, and as it were faſci- 
nated by they know not what hidden 
Congruity, or (as the French call it) 
agreeableneſs of ſpirits : which — 
em 
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them ſo firmly to the perſons beloved, 
that notwithſtanding the deformities they 
fee and acknowledge to be in them, 
yea and the contempt they ſometimes re- 
ceive from them, they ſtill doat upon, and 
with delightful ſubmiſſions court and adore 
them. And as for A»tipathiesas well toward 
Perſons as things; inſtances of them alſo 
are without number, and many ſhew them- 
ſelves at our very Table. Where one 


Man abhors a Breaſt of Mutton, yet loves 


the Shoulder cut from it; a ſecond ſwoons 
at the ſight of Eels, and yet will feaſt up- 
on Lamvreys or Congers ; a third abomi- 
nates Cheeſe, but is pleaſed with Milk; 
a fourth deteſts roſted Pigg, yet can 
make a Meal upon Bacon. This Man 


{weats at preſence of a Cat ; that falls in- 
to an agony by caſting his eye upon a 


Frogg or Toad ; an other can never be 


reconciled to Oyſters. Nay more, there 


are who feel themſelves ready to faint, 


if a Cat be hidden in ſome ſecret place 


of the room wherein they are, though 


they ſuſpect no ſucli encountre of their 


natural enemy, till they are wounded 
with the inviſible darts or emanations 
from her body. And all theſe admirable 
Effects proceed not from any poſitive 


Evil or malignity in the things abhorred; 


for, what's one Mans meat, is an others 
poyſon: 


dtc mn Y " om e Fine 
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poyſon : but only from their incongruity, 
or occult Eumity to this, or that particu- 
lar Senſitive Soul. For if at any time it 
happens, that the conſiſtencæ of Animal 
Spirits that conſtitute the lucid or Senſi- 
tive part of this Soul, be by the encoun- 
tre of any object, put into great diſorder : 
” ſhe ever after abhors the approach, or 
. efupia of the ſame. Whereas the Con- 
Fruity of particles proceeding from an 
object, to the contexture of the Soul, 
is on the contrary the ground of all her ſe- 
cret Amities, | 
2. Paſſions e or which Art. 9. 
| ſeem to have their firſt riſe from, and bacon ey? 
| principally to relate to the Rational Soul, 
are thoſe which Divines call devout and 
religious Aßections directed to objects Su- 
per natural, and chiefly to God. For, 
when our nobler Soul reflecting upon 
the excellency and immortality of her 
nature, aſpires by ſublime ſpeculations 
toward her ſupreme felicity, the con- 
templation and love of her Creator; and 
\ determines her Will to purſue that in- 
; comprehenſible, becauſe infinite ſubject of 
all perfections, which alone can ſatisfy 
her underſtanding with light or know- 
ledge, and her will with love : ſhe doth 
not only exerciſe herſelf in ſimple and ab- 
{tracted conceptions, ſuch as are proper 


to 
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to her immaterial eſſence alone, and 
conformable to the dignity of the thing 
ſhe f es ; but communicates her af- 
feats alſo to the Senſitive Soul, by whoſe 
ſubordinate motions ſhe is obliged to act 
reſpectively to her end. And theſe mo- 
tions or acts being thus traduced from the 
ſuperiour to the inferior Soul, and thence 
derived firſt to the brain and imaginati- 
on, then to the heart ; produce therein, 
and ſo in the blood, the various motions 
that conſtitute ſuch Paſſions, as we ob- 
ſerve in our ſelves, when we are moſt 
arelently urged to acts of devotion and 
hiety toward the ſupream Being. Whence 
it is doubtleſs, that Divine love, de- 
teſtation of ſim, repentance, hope of Salva- 
tion, fear of incenſing Divine juſtice, and 
moſt, if not all other acts (or paſſions) 
of devotion are commonly aſcribed to 
the heart : and that not without ſome 
reaſon. For, though I cannot admit 
the heart to be the Seat of the Paſſions, 
as the Ariftotelearns unanimouſly hold it 
to be, only becauſe of the ſenſible alte- 
rations therein produced in moſt paſſions + 
ſince in truth thoſe alterations are rather 
conlequents, than cauſes of Paſſions; 
and ſince they are not felt by us in the 
heart, but only by means of the nerves 
deſcending thither from the brain; as pain 
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js not felt as in the foot, but by inter- 
vention of nerves betwixt the foot and 
the brain; and as the Stars appear to = 
as in heaven, by meditation of their ligh 

affecting our Optick nerves. S0 ba ir 
is no more neceſſary the Soul ſhould ex- 
erciſe her functions or receive her paſſi- 


ons immediately in the Heart, only be- 
cauſe ſhe feels her paſſions therein ; than 
it is ſhe ſhould be in Heaven, becauſe ſhe 
| ſees the ſtars to be there; or in the foot, 
| becauſe pain appears to her to be there. 
- Notwithſtanding this J ſay, yet the ad- 
ſcription of theſe devout Paſſions to the 
| heart, is not altogether deſtitute of rea- 
| ſon. For, (for inſtance) when the infe- 
| riour Soul is commanded by the Supe- 
| rior, to humble, and as it were to pro- 
ſtrate herſelf in adoration of the ſacred 
| Majeſty of God; inſtantly both parts 
thereof, as well the Sen! tive, as the Vi- 
tal, are forced to repreſs and reſtrain | 
1 their wonted emanations or effuſions. 

Whereupon the Animal Spirits being in 
whole legions withdrawn from mini- 
ſtring to the Imagination and Senſes, 
are by the nerves tranſmitted in crowds 


to the heart: which while they cloſely 


contract and ſhut, they cauſe the blood 
to remain longer than uſual, in the 
cavities thereof, and by that means keep 


- 
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it both from being too much kindled in 
the Lungs, and from being ſent from 


the heart in too great abundance into 
the reſt of the body, and more eſpecial- 
ly into the brain; as if Nature itſelt had 
inſtituted, that in ſacred paſſions the blood, 
or principal ſeat of life, ſhould be offer- 
ed up to the Author of life, upon the 
alter of the heart, while the brain, or 
ſeat of reaſon, is kept ſerene and clear, 
Nor is it difficult to a Man praying to Al- 
mighty God with fervency of Spirit, 
to obſerve in himſelf, that his blood 1s 
more and more arreſted and detained 
within his breaſt the while; inſomuch 
that his heart ſeems to ſwell, his lungs 
to be oppreſt, and he is {forced frequent- 
ly to interrupt his Oraiſons with pro- 
found ſighs, for attraction of freſh aer: 
as if the reaſonable Soul not content 
to devote herſelf alone, and pour forth 
her holy deſires to God, laboured to 
make a libation allo of the vital blood, 
for a propitiatory oblation. So that 
though the Soul cannot in {trictneſs of 
truth be. ſaid to receive her paſſions in 
the heart; yet ſince the alterations cau- 
{ed in us by them, are greater and more 
{enfible in the heart, and conſequently 
in the blood, than in any other part of 
the whole body beſide ; I am not fo ad- 

* dicted 


* 
* 
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dicted to vitiluwigation, as to contend 


about the propriety of thoſe expreſſi- 


ons in Scripture, which ſeem to aſcribe 


all our ſacred paſſions principally to the 
YO 1 

3. And as for Paſſions Moral; I refer art. 10. 
to their claſſis all thoſe that are excited And har 
in the Senſitive Soul, upon her percep- ©" 
tion of ſuch good or evil objects as con- 
cern her contederate the 5 

which ſhe is moſt intimately conjoyn d, 
and upon whoſe welfare her ſafety doth 
neceſſarily depend. Concerning theſe in 
general, it is remarkable, that though 
the Senfitive Soul hath ſecret loves and 
averſations of her own, commonly cal-. 
led (as we have already faid ) Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies; and though ſhe 
owes obedience to the commands and 


ly, with 


dictates of her ſuperior , the Rational 


Soul: yet being by G ſtrict a ligue; 
and as it were a corjugal union affianced 
to the body, ſhe is ſtrongly inclined to 
prefer the conſervation of that her favo- 


rite, to all other relations ; and accor- 
dingly to gratify and indulge it even in 


thoſe things that are prohibited by reli- 
gion and reaſon. So that no wonder if 


lhe be affectd with pleaſure , or pain, 


and with all other paſſions referible to 


them, for the proſperous or adverſe ſtate 
of the body. - To 


2x 
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To make this our entrance into the 

{pring-head of all Paſſions ſomewhat more 

lightſome; we are here to recount two 

frndamental verities, both of fo conſpi- 

cuous evidence, I do not remember, | 
ever heard them contradicted. 


art 11. Oye 18, that all AﬀeTs which external Y 


All Paſſi- 65 4 . . . 
ons refcr- objects Can poſſibly Excite in us, in re- 


red to ſpect of the various modes or manners 
entre or 1 K 

Fan. by which they fall under our notice, 
may be commodiouſly referred to two 
general heads, namely Pleaſure, and Pain, 
For, whatever is perceived by the Sen- 
ſes, appears to the Soul to be Good, or 
Evil, grateful, or offenſive; and what- 
ever is offered to her under the appea- 
rence of Good, or Grateful, inſtantly 
canſeth ſome certain Pleaſure in her: as 
on the contrary, whatever is repreſen- 
red to her as Evil, or offentive, as quick- 
ly rarteth in her fome kind of Pain, or 
trouble: provided ( as was before ad- 
vertf{ed ) fhe-apprehend herſelf to be any 
way concerned in fuch good, or evil, 
So that we cannot but applaud the judg- 
ment of Epicurus and Ariſtotle in confi 
tuting but two kinds of Paſſions, name- 
Iy Pleaſure and Pain : the oze calling them 
nd fic & und era, voln pt at em G. dolorem; the 
other naming them Fd, dn, volu pt a- 
em & moloſtium. my & 


— a | 


\ 


Contractbious, and 


| {ter Galen, 


| Emiſfarics, 
| repreſented to her: and in Pain, ſhe on 
| the contrary compreſſeth or withdraws her- 


ſelf inward, that is, ſhe recalls the Spi- 


| are two oppoſite affects ? 
| adoy , agreeable and failian to nature; 
the other. d alien and offenſive. 
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The other is, that all the various mo- 


tions of the Spirits and blood, or of the 
Senfitive Soul, excited 


ffuſrons ; which our Ma- 
remember, terms =vsaxe, 


| $ Arawowus: as they arc referred to Pain 
and Pleaſure. 


> Soul dilateth herſelf as much as ſhe Can 


Becauſe in Pleajnre, the 


that is, ſhe diffuſetli the Spirits, as her 


to meet and receive the good 


rits toward herſelf, 
Evil apprehended. 
Manifeſt it is theretore, that all Cor- 
poreal Pathons have their roots groun- 
ded in Senſe, whereof pleaſure and pain 
One, d des 


in avoidance of the 


I 


=» © 
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Art. 12. 
And all 
their Moti- 


In the various one, to Con- 


f tracti 
| Paſſions, may likewiſe be conveniently 3 52 
| reduced to two general heads, namely jim. 


And that I may, as far as J am able, Ar. 13. 


explain wherein pleaſure and diſpleaſarre 0 
| ſence doth conſiſt ; I take liberty to ſu | 
| poſe, that at firſt when an object affects and died. 


ſux * ot 


the Senſory with ſoft and ſmooth tou- 
ches, or motions, ſuch as are conſenta- 


neous to the delicate contexture of the 
nerves of which the ſenſory is chieffy com- 
(3 2 


poſed, 


Wherein 


conſiſt 
P- Pleaſine 
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; poſed, or to the internal motions of the 


{pirits therein reſiding ; it inſtantly cau- I F 
ſeth that grateful ſenſe called delight ; . 
as on the contrary, if the object invade Þ 

the ſenſory with aſperity, or violence, 19 
ſuch as hurts the tender nerves thereof , 8 
or hinders the natural motions of the ſpi- a 
rits therein; then it produceth that in- Þ .. 
grateful ſenſe call d diſpleaſure or pair. The N ;1 
impreſſion being thus made by the objed rH 
upon the Organ of ſenſe, and thence - 


by a certain motion of the ſpirits reſem , 
bling the waving of water, carried on tofÞ ;_ 
the brain; if it be pleaſant, it immedi- f 
ately puts the ſpirits therein reſerved 1 
into brisker, but regular motions confor- 

mable to their nature and uſes; if dif 
pleaſing , it puts them into contuſion, — 
If the impreſſion be light, the motion — 
thereby cauſed in the brain, ſoon de- 

cayeth, and vaniſheth of itſelf: if ſtrong, 

the motion is continued from the brain 

down to the breaſt, and the heart and 
blood participate thereof reſpectively; 
and fo paſſion inſtantly ſucceeds. Bu 
whether this be the true manner of ob- 
jects producing pleaſure, or diſpleaſurcÞ ple 
of ſenſe, or not, moſt evident it is, I cha 
that we have, as no conceptions of things 
without us in the brain, fo 20 paſſions for 
them in the heart, but what have their fin 
orteinal from Senſe. Now 
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Now having in this manner ſhewn as Art. 14. 
plainly as I could, (1) What Mutations or che 
are incident to the Senſitive Soul. (2) heads 
| What are the moſt conſiderable Cauſes gingen 
of thoſe Mutations. (3) What the moſt 
remarkable Efes and conſequents of 
them upon the Body and Mind of 

Man. (4) The Differences of Paſſions 
teſpective to the various Relations of 

the Senſitive Soul to the Rational, and 

to the body. (5) That all paſſions are 
referible to pleaſure, Or pain. (6) That all 

| Motions of the Spirits and blood cauſed 

in paſſions, belong to Contraction, or Ef 
fuſion: and, (7) Wherein conſiſt pleaſure 

and diſpleaſure of Senſe : our next work 

| mult be to ſpeak. 


— — 


— 
— — — — 
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Of the Paſſons in particular. 


O T of all that are incident to the 3 
mind of Man, which were ex- why den 


J fremely difficult, if not altogether impoſſi- have nor | 
ur ble for me to do. For, ſeeing the objects $5 obſerve 


15 that raiſe pleaſure and diſpleaſure are in- effuſions 
numerable; and the various ways or te S. 


Je manners by which they affect the Senſe, zive Soul. 
| G3; and 


\ 
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and excite motions in. the brain, ſpirits 
and heart, are equally innumerable ;- even 

© thoſe Philoſophers themſelves who have 
with all poffible attention of mind la- 
boured to ſeatch out the ſeveral ſorts of 
Paſſions, have not been able to take no- 

tice but of very few, nor to give names 

to all thoſe neither. Beſides, conſide- 

ring of how ſubtil particles, how fluid 
jo eaſily moveable a ſubſtance , and 
how delicate a contexture the Senſitive 
Soul ſeems to be compoſed ;*- we may 
ſoon conceive her to be ſubject to grea- 
ter variety of impreſſions, commotions, 
Anduations, inclinations, alterations and 
perturbations, than can poſſibly be ob- 
ſerved and diſtinguiſhed even by the moſt 
curious. It may. well ſuffice then to enu- 


merate and deſcribe the moſt_ remarkable 

of her Paſſions, ſuch as like ſo many 

lefler ſtreams, flow from the two general 

fountains before mentioned, Plegſure and 

| Diſpleaſure of * ſenſe, or motions begun 

in the ſenfory, traduced to the brain, and 

Ag ; continued to the heart; and that are of a 
rhe Fa more ſimple nature. 

Ane. Which that we may perform with more 

add by Ha. of order, and Jeſs. of obſcurity ; we are 

5 20M to conſider that the Paſſions receiving 

ichn ty from certain 


he If). IT. 
- circa their moſt natable diver 
ſtancts of king +18. "Li „„ 
Time vor: « 


. 
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; circumſtances of. Time , may therefore be 
1 Þ moſt intelligibly diſtinguiſhed by having 
2 reſpect to the ſame Circaniſtances.” For; 
- I fince there are of Conceptious three ſorts; 
f Þ whereof one is of that which is preſertt, 
- © which is ſenſe; another, of that which 
is paſt; which is Rementbrante and the 
- © third of that which is to come, which is 


d called ExpeFation : it is munifeſtiy neceſ- 

d fary, that the condition of the pleaſure 

or diſpleaſure conſequent to conceptions, 

y Þ be diverſified, according as the Good or 

Evil thereby propoſed to the Soul, is pre- f 

s, ſent, or abſent. For, we are pleaſed, or 

d difpleaſed even at things. paſt ; becauſe 

the Memory reviving and teviewing- their 

ſt FF images, ſets them before the Soul as pre- 

— ſent, and ſhe is affected with tliem no 

E. leſs than if the things themſelves W. 

y | preſent. S0 alſo of thinks future; J 101 

al aſmuch as the Soul by zA Lertain provi- 

d dence pre-occtpying the images of thin 

m that ſhe l to come, looks Up 

d them as- realy preſent, and is according- 

h pleaſed or diſpleaſed by Anticipation : 
every conception being pleaſure, or ditt 

re | pleaſure preſent. This bertig preſuppöſed, 

re we proceed. to the Genealog J of the Path 

19 ons. 5 X 

in] When the i image of ahy ew and ftraige Art. 3, 

7— object Js preſented to the Soul, and Sies 23 

"INT G 4 F her- 


Admiration. 
her hope of knowing {omewhat that ſhe 
knew not before; inſtantly; {he adwrireth 
it, as different. from all things ſhe. hath 
ready knownz.and' in the. fame inſtant 
entertains an appetite to knoyy,, it better, 
which is called Curioſuy or defire of Know: 
ledge, And becauſe this Admiration may, 
and moſt commonly is excited in the Soul 
before ſhe underſtands, or conſiders 
whether the object be in itſelf convenient 


to her or not: therefore it, ſpeins to be 
the firſt of all paſſions, next after Plea - 


Ra] and Pain; and to have no Contra- 


: becauſe when an object perceived by 


the ſenſe, hath nothing an it of new and 
ſtrange „ we are not at all moved there- 
by, but conſider it indifferently. , and 


without any commotion of the Soul. 


Common it is, doubtleſs to Man with 
Beefts.: 5 but with this difference, that in 
Max it is 1 conjoyned with Curioſ. 
$650 Beaſts, not. For when a Beat 

h any thing new and ſtrange, he con- 
ſidereth it ſo far only as to diſcern whe- 
ther it be likęly to ſerve his turn, or to 


hurt him; and accordingly approachetl | 


neerer to it, or fleeth from it: whereas 
Mean, who in moſt events remembreth in 
what manner they were cauſed and be- 
gun, looks for the cauſe and beginning 


I 9 81 Every thing fl that ariſeth new to him 


Whence 


r Ä öũrt é ͤ111 ea Cas ˙ ! ies 


15 
ty from which a Man conceiveth an opi- 


Admiration. 


Whence it is manifeſt, that all natural 
Philoſophy, and Aſtronomy owe themſelves 
to, this paſſion : and that ignorance is not 


more juſtly reputed the mother of Admi- / 


ration, than Admiration may be accoun- 
ted the mother of knowledge ; the de- 
grees whereof among Men, proceed from 
the degrees of Curioſity. Now this 
* Paſſion is reducible. to delight, becauſe 
a Ty is delight: and ſo by conſequence 

ovelty too, but eſpecially that novel- 


nion of bettering his own eſtate, whether 
that opinion be true or falſe : for in ſuch 
caſe, he ſtands affected with the hope that 


e- all Gameſters have while the Cards are 


| ſhuffling ; as Mr. Hobbs hath judiciouſly 


| obſerved. 


| Nevertheleſs it ſeems rather a calm than 
a tempeſt of the mind. For, in Admi- 
ration, whereby the Soul is fxt upon the 
| contemplation of an object that appears 
to her new and ſtrange, and therefore 


well worthy her higheſt conſideration ; 


the Animal ſpirits are indeed ſuddainly 
determined, and with great force, partly 
to that part of the brain, where the 
image 1s newly formed, and partly to 


hl 
* ” £E 72 
runcly offer Of 
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Art. 4. 
Wluch 
cauſeth no 
commotion 
in the 
heart and 
blood. 


the Muſcles that ſerve to hold the organs 


of the external ſenſes in the ſame poſture 
in which they then are, that ſo the = 
EY: 


90 _ Admiration. 


ject may be more clearly and diſtinctiy 
perceived : yet in the heart and blood 
there happens little or no commotion" or 
alteration at all. Whereof the reaſon 
ſeems to be this; that ſince the Soul at that 
time, hath for her object, not good or 
evil, but only the Knowledge of the thing 
which ſhe admires ; ſhe converts all her 
power upon the brain alone, wherein al] 
ſenſe is performed, by the help whereof 

that knowledge 1s to be acquired. And, 
An. . Hence it comes, that Exveſs. of Admj- 
And yet is ration ſometimes induceth a Stupor, Or 
n Aſtoniſhnent ; and where it laſteth long, 
md-rate, that wonderful! diſeaſe ' of the brain, 
which Phyficians name Catalepſes, where- 
by a Mau is held ſtiff, motionleſs, and 
-cnſeleſs, as it he were. turned into a 
#f ſtatue. For it cauſeth that all the Ani- 
mn Spitits in the brain are ſo vehement- 
15 imployed i in contemplating and conſet- 


oft” Thus: in other parts, of the body 
18 Wc ntercepted, nor can they by 
iy mens be diverted': whereby all 
membcrs' Hf 'the body. are held in'a rigid 
Poſturs, | nflexible as thoſe of a dead 


Arcs: r of Man'Kitted' by Lightting; 


Of this alrkit. able effect of excelfive Ad- 


miratic)t Ne. Tulpins, ah eminent Phy? 


fein of ee dais. hith recordecf of 


1. ed. 


ving, the image of the object, that their 
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ſerv. medic.' lib. 1. cap. 22.) 4 memora- 6 
ble Example in a young Man of our Na- 
tion, who violently reſenting a ſuddain 
and unexpected repulſe in his love, and 
aſtoniſhed thereat, became as it were 
congeal'd 'in the fame poſture; and con- 
tinued rigid in his whole body till next 
day. Immoderate Admiration therefore 
cannot but be, by fixation of the ne 
hurtful to health. 

After admiration followeth Eſtee, or 
Contempt, according as the thing appears 
great and worthy eſtimation, or of ſmall 
value and contemptible. For which rea- 
ſon we may eſteem or contemn onrſelv6s 
alſo : 'from whence ariſe firſt the Paſſz z0n's, 
and conſequently the Habits of Magnani- 
witty, or Pride; and of Humility = Ab- 

| jection. But if the Good that we have 
a great eſteem of in another Man, be ex- 
traordinary : then our eſteem is increa- 
ſed to Veneration; which is the concep- 

tion we have concerning another, that 
he hath the power to do unto us both 
good and hurt, but not the will to do us 

{1 Þ 4urt; acccompanicd with an inclination of 

the Soul to ſubject our ſelves to him, and 

„by fear and reverence to purchaſe his 

\' favour. All which is evident in our 9 4 

2 ſhip or veneration of 7 ©, 
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pat 7- That theſe two contrary Paſſions , 
ſequent of Eſtimation and Contempt, are both con- 
iration. ſequent s of Admiration ; is inferrible from 
hence, that when we do not admire the 
the greatneſs. or ſmalneſs of an object, 


we make neither more nor leſs of it than 


reaſon tells us we ought to do; ſo that 
in ſuch caſe we value or deſpiſe it with- 
out being concerned therein, that is, 
without paſſion. And although it often 
happens, that Eſtimation is excited by 
Love, and Contempt proceeds from Hatred; 
yet that 1s not univerſal, nor doth 1t ariſe 
from any other cauſe but this, that we 
are more or leſs prone to conſider the great- 
neſs or meanneſs of an object, becauſe we 
more or leſs love it. 
; But though Eſtimation and Contempt 
Hut, may be referred to any objects what- 
t there ; 
is no juſt ſoever, yet are they then chiefly obſer- 
caule for a ved, when they are referred to ourſelves, 
man to . 
havea that is, when we put great or ſmall va- 
high value lue upon our own zrerzt. And then the 
for bimlelt motions of the Spirits upon which they 
right uſe of depend, are ſo diſcernible, that they change 
us free- the very countenance, geſtures, walking, 
and in word all the actions of thoſe who 
think more haughtily or meanly of them- 
{elves than uſual. But for what may we 
have a high eſteem of ourſelves ? Truely 


I can obſerve but one thing that may give 


us 


Pride. 


us juſt cauſe of ſelf-eſtimation ; and that 
is the lawful uſe of our free-will, and 
the ſoveraignty we exerciſe over our 


| Paſſions For (as the incomparable 


Monſieur des Cartes moſt wiſely noteth ) 
take away the actions dependent upon 


our Free-will , and nothing will remain 


for which we can deſerve to be praiſed 


or diſpraiſed with reaſon : and that in 


truth renders us in ſome ſort” like unto 
God Almighty by making us Lords of 
ourſelves; provided we do not through 
careleſneſs and poorneſs of Spirit, loſe 


the rights and power that royal preroga- 
tive of our nature conferreth upon us. 
Wherefore I am of the ſame Des Cartes 
| his opinion, that true Generoſity, which 


makes a Man meaſure his own merit by 


| right reaſon, doth conſiſt only in this; 
that he both knowes he hath nothing true- 
ly his own, except this free diſpoſition 


of his Will, nor for which he juſtly can 


be commended or blamed, but that he 
uſeth that liberty well: and finds in 


himſelf a firm and conſtant purpoſe (til 


| fo to do; that is, never to want will to 


undertake and perform all things that he 
ſhall have judged to be the better; which 
is perfectly to follow Virtue. 
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Whereas Pride, which is a kind of Tri-_ An 9. 
umph of the mind from an high Eſtimati- 


On 


24 


Humility. 
on of ones (elf without juſt cauſe, expreſ 
{ed chiefly by ee looks, oſtentation 
in words, and inſolency in ation : 154 
Vice 10 unreaſonable and abſurd, that if 
there were no Adulation to deceive Men 
into a better conceipt of themſelves than 
they really deſerve ; I ſhould number it a- 
mong the kinds of Madneſs. But the con- 
tagious Air of Aſſentation is diffuſed fo 
univerſally, and hath infected the Tongues 
of ſo great a part of Mankind, that even the 
moſt Trperfelf frequently hear themſelves 
commended and magnified for their very 
defects: which gives occaſion to perſons 
of ſtupid heads, and weak minds, and 
conſequently of caſy belief, to fall into 
this Tympany of Pride or falſe Glory. A 
paſſion ſo far different from true Ge- 
zeroſity, that it produceth effects ab- 
ſolutely contrary thereunto. For , 
ſince other Goods, beſides the, virtuous 
Habit of uſing the liberty of our Wills 
according to the dictates of right reaſon, 
as it, Beauty, Riches, Honours, and the 
like, arc therefore the more eſteemed, 
becauſe they are rare, and cannot be com- 
municated to many at once : this makes 
Proud Men labour to depreſs others, while 
themſelves being inſlaved to their own 


vicious cupidities, have their Souls unceſ- 


lantly agitated by Hate, Jealonſie, or Auger. 
The 


The contrary to Sclt-eſtimatinn, is Hu- Art. 10. 
abs . : Humility, 
mility: whereof there are likewiſe two 
Sorts ; one, Virtuous or Honeſt; the other, 
Vicious or baſe. 
The Virtuous, which is properly na- yu 
med Humility, conſiſteth only in that 
Reflexion we make upon the infirmity 
of our nature, and upon the errors we 
either have heretofore committed, or 
may in time to come commit: and maketh 
us therefore not to prefer ourlelves before 
others, but to think them equally capable 
of uſing their freedom of Will, as well 
as ourſelves. Whence it is, that the moſt 
' Generous are allo the moſt Humble. For 

being truely conſcious both of their own 
infirmity, and of their conſtant purpoſe 
to Surmmount it, by doing none but vir- 
tuous actions, that is, by the right uſe 
of the liberty of the Will, they eaſily 

perſwade themſelves, that others alſo 


s WF have the fame juſt ſentiment, and the 
„dame good reſolution in themſelves; be- 
c | caufe therein is nothing that depends upon 
| mother. Wherefore they never deſpiſe 
„any man, and though they often fee o- 


thers to fall into ſuch Errors that diſco- 
ver their weakneſs ; yet are they tall 
more prone to excuſe, than to condemn 
them, and to believe their faults pro- 
cceded rather from want of nn 

| an 


} 


,_ 


; Humility. 
and circumſpection, than from defect of 
an inclination and will to good. So that as 
on the one ſide, they think not themſelves 
much inferiour to thoſe who poſſeſs ore 
of the goods of Fortune, or exceed 
them in Wit, learning, beauty, &c. So nei- 
ther do they on the other, think themſelves 
to be much Syperiour to others, who 


| have leſs of the periections ; becanſe 


Art. 1 
Vicious 2 


they look upon ſuch qualities as not worth 
much conſideration, in compariſon of that 
goodneſs of Will, upon which alone they 
have a juſt valuation of themſelves, and 
which they ſuppoſe that every Man equally 
hath, or at leaſt may have. This Hu- 
mility therefore 1s inſeparable fiom true 
Generoſity: and being well grounded, al- 
ways produceth CircumſpeZion or Cantion, 


which is fear to attempt any thing raſſ- 


|; | 
The Vicious Humility, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Dejedion or Poorneſ; 


* of Spirit, proceeds likewiſe from an ap- 
pirit 


prehenſion of our own infirinity; but with 
this difference, that a man conceives him. 
ſelf to be ſo far deprived of the right 
and uſe of Free-will, that he cannot but 
do things againſt his inclination, and ot 
which he ought afterward to repent ; and 
believes himſelf not able to ſublift of 
himſelf , but to want many things, 
15 who 


Dejection of Spirit. 

whoſe-acquiſition depends upon another. 
So it is directly oppoſite to Generoſity or 
Bravery of mind, and it is commmonly ob- 


ſerved, that poor and abjec# Spirits are 


alſo Arrogant and Vain-gloriou 4: as the Ge- 


frowns of Fortune. ſtill calme and ſe- 


rene, as well in adverſity as proſperity : but 
| thoſe being ſlaves to Fortune, and whol- 
| ly guided by her, are puffed up by her fa- 
vourable gales, and blown down again 
by her guſt. Nor is it a rarity to ſee Men 
of this baſe and ſervile temper; to deſcend 
to ſhameful ſubmiſſions, where they ei- 

ther expect ſome benefit, or fear ſome e- 


vil : and at the ſame time to carry them- 


| felves inſolently and contemptuouſly to- 


ward others, from whom they neither hope 
nor fear any thing. This Ague of the 
Soul then, being ill grounded, doth fo 
ſhake a Man with diſtruſt of himſelf, that 


it utturly cows him, and keeps him from 


daring to attempt any worthy action, 


for fear of ill ſucceſs : which Vice the 
Lord Bacon calls Reſtifeneſs of mind, and 


falling out of love with ones-ſelf. 
There is yet another remarkable Paſſi- 
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| nerous are moſt modeſt and humble. For, 
' theſe are above both the ſmiles and 


Art. 12. 
Shame ang 


on that ſeems to belong to Humility, and Impudence 


that is Shame. Which ariſeth from an 
unwary diſcovery of ſome Defect or infir- 
H mity 


Shame. 
mity in us, the remembrance whereof ſen- 
ſibly dejecteth us, and puts us for the moſt 
part to the Bluſh, which is its proper Sign. 
That it is a fort of Modeſty or diffidence 
of our ſelves, is manifeſt from hence; 
that when a man thinks ſo well of himſelf, 
as not to imagine another can have juſt 
cauſe to contemn him; he cannot eaſily be 
checked by Shame: and as the Good that is 
or hath been in us, if conſidered with re- 
ſpect to the opinion others may conceive 


of us, doth excite Glory in us; fo doth Þ 
the Evil whereof we are conſcious, pro- 
duce Shame. And yet it cannot be deni- Þ 


ed but that in this . diſcouraging Affect 
there is alſo ſome mixture of Grief or ſe- 


cret regret, proceeding from apprehenli- 


on of Diſpraiſe : becauſe being ever accom: 
panied with inward diſpleaſure at the 
defect or fault uncircumſpectly - diſcove- 
red, it cools or damps the Spirits, teach- 
ing more warineſs for the future. The 
Contrary to this, is Iipudemce; which 5 
contempt of Shame, yea and . oftentimes 
of Glory too. But becauſe there 1s in us 
no ſpecial motion of the Spirits and Heart, 


that may excite Impudence ; it ſeems to 


be no Paſſion, but a certain Vice oppolite 
to Shame, and to Glory alſo, fo far forth 
as they are both good and laudable : as 
brgratitude is oppoſed to Gratitude, and 
| Cruelty 
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Shame. 
Cruelty to Commiſeration. And the chief 
cauſe of this vicious inſenſibility of Honor, 
is founded in grievous contumelies to 
which a Man hath been accuſtomed in for- 


mer times, and which he by degrees comes 


to deſpiſe, as of no force to hinder his en- 
joyment of commodities belonging to his 
body, whereby he meaſures all good and 
evil; thereby freeing himſelf from many 
| neceſſities and ſtrei ohts to which honor 
would have obliged him. This therefore 


being no Paſſion, we are not concerned 


here further to conſider it. 


{ But as for Pride and Deject ion; that they art. 13. 
are not onely Vices, but Paſſions too, is That Pride 
& evident enough from the commotion of the j 
. Spirits and blood that diſcovers itſelf out- ee 
of Spirit, 


are not on- 
The fame iy Vices but 


1 wardly in Men ſurpriſed by them upon a- 
be ny new and ſuddain occafion. 


may be ſaid of Gereroſty alſo and Humili- ins al 


. For, notwithſtanding their Motions be 


he {eG quick and conſpicuous, and that there 
BB ſeem to be much leſs of Convenience or 
ns FF tellow(hip betwixt Virtue and Paſſion, 
UF than between Paſſion and Vice; yet no 
irt, Reaſon appears, why the ſame Motion 
to that ſerves to confirm a conception that 
te is ill grounded, may not ſerve likewiſe 
rch to confirm the fame conception though 
it be well grounded. And becauſe Pride 
nd and Generoſity conſiſt equally in Self-eſteerr, 
elty 'H 2 differing 
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differing only in the injuſtice and juſtice 


thereof: they ſeem to be but one and the 


fame Paſſion originally excited by a certain 


motion, not ſimple, but compoſed of the 
motions of Admiration, Joy and Lowe, as- 
well that love which is conceived for ones- 
ſelf, as that for the thing which makes one 
to value himſelf : as on the contrary, the 
Motion that cauſeth Humility, whether it 
be Vertuousor Vicious, ſeems to be com- 
poſed of the motions of Admiration, Grief, 
and S-IF love mixt with Hatred of the De- 
feFs tiiar give occaſion to one to conceive 


a mean opinion of himſelf. Now what 


Art. 14. 


are the Motions of the Spirits or Senſitive 
Soul, that produce Admiration and Pride; 
we have formerly declared: and as to 
thoſe that are proper to each of the other 
paſſions already conſidered ; they remain 


to be particularly deſcribed in their due 


places. 
As Admiration, the firſt of all the Paſ- 


Love and ſions, ariſeth in the Soul before ſhe hath 


hatred. 


conſidered whether the thing repre- 
ſented to her, be good and convenient to 
her, or net: fo after ſhe hath judged it 
to be good, initantly there is raiſed in her 
the moſt agrecable and complacent of all 
Paſſions, Love; and when ſhe hath conceived 
the fame to be Evil, ſhe is as quickly mo- 
ved to Hatred. For Love fecms to be no- 

125 thing 


4 


= 


Love. 
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thing but a Propenſion of the Soul to that 


thing which promiſeth pleaſure or good to 
her : and Hatred is nothing but the Souls 


or Grief. 


the future ; but Will or conſent by which 
we conſider ourſelves as already joyned to 
the thing loved, by a certain conception 
of our{clves to be as it we a part thereof. 
As on the contrary, in Averſation or Hate, 
„e we contider ourſelves as entirely ſeparate 
; from the thing hated. | 

to According to theſe two oppoſite notions, 


er MW &ould define Love to be a Commotion of 


in e Soul, produced by a motion of the Spi- 


Averſation from that which threatens Pain 


By the word Propenſion here uſed, is to 
be underſtood, not Cypidity or deſire, 
| which is in truth a diſtin& paſſion procee- 
ding from love, and always reſpecting 


Art. 18. 
Defined. 


ue , which inciteth her to joyn herſelf, by her 


will,to ol yecte that appear convenient and grate- 
= to her and Hatred, to be a Commotion 
produced by the ſpirits, that inciteth the Soul 
0 be willing to be ſeparated from objeFs that 


tl. 


er Of Love there are made by the Schools N. ppc 
all No Sorts, whereof the firſt is commonly cal- well diſtin- 
ed d Amor Benevolentiæ, love of Benevolence 8 
o- Fr Good- will, whereby we are incited to lence and 
o- ih well to the thing we love: the other, cen 

3 


H 3 Amor 


— 


1 


we repreſented to her as ungrateful and hurt- 
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Art. 17. 


Hatred. 


Amor Concupiſcentiæ, which cauſeth us to 
deſire to enjoy or poſſeſs the object loved. 
But this Diſtinction, if confidered with- 
out prejudice, will be found to concern 
only the Effects of love, not the eſſence 
of it. For, ſo ſoon as a Man hath in Wil! 
joyned himſelf to an object, of what na- 
ture ſoever it be; he is at the ſame inſtant 
carryed toward it by Benevolence, or (to 
ſpeak more plainly) he in will alſo ad. 
joyns thereunto what things he believeth 
conducible to the good thereof: which is 
one of the principle Effects of love, but 
doth not infer a different. Species of it. And 
the ſame object, if it be judged good to 
be poſſeſſed, or to be joyned to the Soul 
in another manner than by the will alone; 


is itiſtantly deſired : which alſo ouglit to be 


acceginted among the more frequent effedts 
of love. Whence I conclude, that Deſire 
cohnexed to Love, is Benevolence r as con- 
nexed with Hate, it is Malevolence or ill 
will. I add, that as Amity or Friendſhip 
ſcems to be nothing but conſtancy of Love; 
fo Enmity, nothing but conſtancy of He 
- tred. ; 

If then you ſeek for a more genuine 


Bur by the Diſtinction of Love, I know not how bet- 
aral de ter to gratify your Curioſity, than by en- 


Trees of Rd J. ; 
Elimazim. tertaining it with that. delivered by the 


moſt excellent Monſieur Des Cartes in 1. 
8 ; bh * « Boo 


\ 


Book concerning the Paſſzons ; which I 


Love. 


will thefore faithfully recite. © Lowe 
„ (faith He) may, in my judgment, be 
„ with good reaſon diſtinguiſhed by the 


„ ſeveral degrees of Eſteem we have of the 


„ thing loved, For, when a Man hath 
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et eſteem for an object, than for him- 
| * ſelf, and yet loves it; his love is no more 
but Simple Propenſion or Benevolence 
when as much as tor himſelf, tis Azzty or 


Friendſhip ; when greater than for him- 
ſelf, it may be called Devotion. By 
the Firſt, a Flower, a Bird, a Horſe, &c. 
may be loved. By the Second, no Man 
of underſtanding can love any thing but 


Men, who are ſo properly the object of 
this paſſion, that one can hardly be found 


ſo imperfect, but he may be conjoyned 
to another in the moſt perfect bond of 
friendſhip, if that other conceive him- 
{elf to be truely and fincerely beloved 


by im, and think him to have a Soul 


tenely noble and generous. And as for 
the laſt. Devotion; indeed the princi- 
pal obj-** thereof is God Almighty, to- 
ward vom there is no man living, who 
conſiders as he ought, the incompre- 
henſible perfections of the Divine na- 
ture, but muſt be devote (for, as Sene- 
ca, Deum colit, qui novit) Yet there is a 


Devotion alſo to ones Prince, or Coun- 
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* try, or City, or to any private perſon, 
** whom we eſteem above ourſelves. And 
the difference betwixt thele three ſorts 
of Love, is chiefly manifeſt from their 
divers Effects. For when in each of 
them the Perſon loving conſiders him- 
* felt as joyned aid united to the thing loy- 
* ed; he is always ready to quit or leave 
8 the leaſt part of the whole that he makes 
with the ſame, to preſerve. the reſt, 
66. Whence it comes that in {imple Benevo- 
*lence, the Lover always prefers himſelf to 
5 the. thing loved: but on the contrary, 
*in Devotion * always prefers the thing 
loved, fo far above himſelf, that he 
fears not to dye for the conſervation 
** thereof, - of which noble Love there 
** have been glorious Examples in Men 
hoe have voluntarily expoſed them- 
*+* {clves to certain death, for defence of 
* their: Prince, or of their City, yea 
ſſametimes alſo for private Perſons to 
< whom| they had particularly devoted 
ce themſelves. .--; 


- Art. 18. This, diſtinction being admitted (as in 


*-,Thar there 


are not ſo IIIx opinion it well deſerves tO be) there 


many di- 
many gu, will remain no neceſſity of conſtituting ſo 


of Live, as Many diſtinct ſorts af Love, as there are 
to objes various objects to: Excite it: ſeeing there 
cxcre it are many Paſſions very different among 


themſelves, and } in relpett of their ſeveral 
3 | TT objects 
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objects, which yet agree in this, that they 
all participate of Love. For Example, the 
Paſſion by which the Ambitions is carried 
on to Glory, the Avaricions to riches, the 
Drunkard to wine, the Libidiuous to women, 
the Honeſt to his friend, the OXxorious to his 
wife, the good Father to his Children, &c. 
differ very much among themſelves, and 
| yet ſo far reſemble each other, that they 
all participate of Love. But the love of 
the firſi four aimeth at nothing but the 
poſſeſſion of their peculiar objects; nor 
| have they indeed any thing of Love for 
| thoſe objects, but only Deſire mixt with 
| ſome other ſpecial Paſſions. Whereas the 
love of a Parent to his Children, is fo pure, 
that he deſires to obtain nothing at all 
I from them, nor to poſſeſs them in any o- 
ther manner than he doth already, or to 
bring them to a nearer conjunction with 
| FF himſelf; but conſidering them as parts of 
; himſelf, ſeeks their good as his own, yea 
| with. greater care than his own, as not 
fearing to purchaſe their felicity at the 
rate of his own undoing. And the Love 
of an honeſt Man to his Friends, is alſo of 
the fame perfection. But the Love of a 
Man to his Miſtreſs, commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Erotic paſſion 5 
is always mixed with deſire of Fruition. 


1 
b 
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And 
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Art. 19. 
Hatred leſs 
various 
than Love. 


Hatred. 
And as for Hatred; though that be di- 
rectly oppoſed to Love: yet cannot it be 


diſtinguiſhed into as many different kinds; 
becauſe the difference betwixt Evil s from 


which we are by our will ſeparated, can- 


Arr. 20. 
Deſire , al- 
ways a Con- 
ſequent of 
Love. 


not be ſo well obſerved, as that which is 
betwixt the Goods to which we are by 
our will joyned. 

From what hath here been ſaid concern- 
ing Love, as diſtinguiſhable chiefly by the 
ſeveral degrees of Eſtimation conceived 
for the thing loved, it may cafily be'col- 
lected that from Love ariſeth Cuprdity 


or Deſere, whereby the Soul diſpoſed 


to covet for the time to come, thoſe. 
things which ſhe repreſent's to her- 
{elf as convenient and likely to afford 
her pleaſure, Thus we deſire not on- 
ly the preſence of an abſent good, but 


alſo the conſervation of the good that is 


Art. 21. 


But not al- 


wayes Con- 
Cami; ant ot 
It. 


preſent : yea wwe defire likewiſe the ab- 
{ence of Evil, aſwell that which is alrea- 
dy incumbent, as that which we believe 
poſſible to come upon us in the future. 
For in Capidify or Defire of any thing 
whatſoever, which the Soul judges to be 
wanting to herſelf; ſhe» Wap looketh | 
forward to the time to core, 

Tt may- be collected alſo; that though 
Deſire 2998 de without Love, yet Love 
T1 be without Deſere of poſſeſſing, or 


enjoying, 


— 
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ſomple ; the Soul being, incited to con- Spirits in 


blood more nimble and expedite, Where- 
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enjoying the object, otherwiſe than by 
the pure embraces of the will alone; 
And this may be confirmed by obſerva- 
tion of the different Motions of the Soul 
and Spirits raiſed in theſe two Paſſions, 
and the divers ſymptoms conſequent there- 
unto. For, 
In Love, when it is not accompanyed ei- Art. 22. 
ther with Cupidity, or with vehement Joy, The Ae 


: - ons of the 
or with Sadzeſs, but continues pure and Soul and 


joyn herſelf in will to objects that appear 2 — 


good and convenient to her, and inſtant- tons. 
ly dilated ; the Animal. Spirits are like 
lightning diſpatched from the brain by 
the nerves inſtantly into the Heart; and 
by their influx render the pulſe thereof 
more ſtrong and vigorous than is uſual, 
and conſequently the circulation of the 


upon the blood being more copiouſly 
diffuſed by the arteries, and more par- 
ticularly thoſe aſcending to the brain, 
carries with it a recruit of vital Spirits 
newly enkindled : which being there 
further {ublimed or refined, and corro- 
borating the idea or image that the firſt 
cogitation hath formed of the thing lo- 
ved, oblige, and in ſome ſort compel, the 
the Soul to continue fixed upon that co- 
gitation, and continually to Oy the 
me. 


>, 


Humility. 
ſame. And herein, if I am not much 
miſtaken, doth the paſſion of Love prin- 
cipally confiſt. For, they who are at- 
fected therewith, have their pulſe equal 
(the Spirits that cauſe it, being immit- 
ted into the Cardiac nerves with an e- 
qual and placid motion ) but ſtronger and 
more frequent then ordinary ; they feel 
a certain agreeable heat aiffuſed in their 


breaſt ; they find their brain invigorated 
by abundance of the Spirits, and there- 


by grow more ingenuous; and in fine 
they digeſt their meat quickly, and per- 
form all actions of life readily and with 
alacrity. All which may be aſcribed to 
the free and expedite, but equal Circu- 
Intion of the Blood, cauſed by a copi- 
ous influx of Animal Spirits into the 


Heart. Whence we may ſafely conclude, 
that this grateful paſſion is highly bene- 


ficial to all parts of the body, and con- 


duceth much to the conſervation of 
Health; provided it continue within the 


bounds of moderation. But if it exceed 


them, and break forth into a wild and 


furious deſre; then on the contrary, by 


degrees enervating the members, it at 


length induceth very great weakneſs 'and 
decay upon the whole body. For, Love 


accompanied with ement deſire, doth 
fo intirely impltoy- the Soul -in-the conſi- 


deration 


* 
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Lowe.and Hate. 


deration of the Object deſired, that ſhe 
retains in the Brain the greateſt part of 
the Spirits, there to repreſent to her the 

Image thereof: ſo that the whole ſtock of 
Nerves, and all the Muſcles, are defrauded 
of the Influx of Spirits from the Brain, 
with which they ought to be continually 
inſpired or invigorated. Whence in pro- 
ceſs of time the whole Oeconomy of Nature 
is perverted, and an univerſal Languor en- 
ſueth. | | 
And in Crupidity , whereby the Soul is Arr. 23. 
ſo effuſed towards Good or Pleaſure re- 1 
preſented to her as certainly to come, as Soul and 
that ſhe is ſuddainly checked and con- der. 10 
traFed again by reflection upon the delay 
of the fame ; there occurs this Singular, 
that it agitateth the Heart more violently, 
| atid crouds the Brain with more Legions of 
Spirits, than any other of all the Paſſions. 

For out of Deſire to obtain what we ar- 
| dently purſue, the Spirits are moſt ſwift- 


of the Body that may any way ſerve to do 
the actions requiſite to that end; but 
above all into the Heart; which being 
thereby dilated and contracted both more 
ſtrongly and more frequently than in 
the ſtate of tranquility, quickly forceth 
up a more abundant ſupply of Vital Spirits 
with the Blood into the Brain; as well that 

they 


| 
el j 
ly tranſmitted from the Brain into all parts | | 


210 Hatred. . 


* 


they may there conſerve and corrobo- 
rate the Idea of this Deſire, as that 
whole Brigades of them may be from 
thence diſpatched into the Organs of the 
Senſes, and into all Muſcles, whoſe mo- 
tions may more eſpecially conduce to ob- 
tain what is ſo vehemeatly deſired. And 
from the Soul's reflexion upon the delay 
of her Fruition, which ſhe at the fame 
time makes; there ariſeth in her a Solli- 
citude or trouble, whereby ſhe 1s check- 
ed and contraFed again, and the Spirits 
are by intervals retracted toward the 
Brain. So that the more ſubtil and ſpi- 
ritual Blood being with the Spirits recal- 
led from the outward parts, the Heart 
comes to be conſtringed and ſtreightned, 
the Circulation of thie Blood retarded, 
and conleonently the whole Body left 
without Spirits and Vigor. Let none 
therefore admire, if any of thoſe Men 
whom Luſt , or Concuviſcence, Ambition , 
Adarice, or any other more fervent De- 
fire hath long exerciſed and enſlaved, be 
by continual ſollicitude of Mind, brought 
at length into an ill Habit of Body, to 
Leanneſs, a defect of Nutrition, Melancho- 
ly, the Scurvy, Conſumption, and other 
incurable. Diſeaſes. Nor are you after 
this ſo clear manifeſtation of the great 
diſparity betwixt the Motions and * 
5 0 ary 
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ſary Conſequents of Love when pure and 
ſimple, and thoſe of Love commixt with 
Cupidity or ardent Deſire of enjoyment ; 
longer to doubt, but that Love and Deſire 
are Paſſions eſſentially different ; notwith- 
ſtanding it be true, that the Later is al- 
ways dependent upon the Former. 

And as for the Motions of the Spi- Art. 24. 
rits and Blood in that anxious Affect of _— 
the Mind, Hatred, which is directly op- Spirits and 
poſed to Love, evident it is, that when 2 LM 
the Soul is moved to withdraw herſelf *** 
from any Object that appears to threaten 
Evil or Pain, inſtantly the Spirits are re- 
tracted inwards to the Brain, and prin- 

t cipally to that part of it which is the In- 
} ſtrument or Mint of Imagination; there 
1 |} to corroborate the Idea of Hatred, which 
ft the firſt thought hath formed of the un- 
grateful Object ; and to diſpoſe the Soul 
to Sentiments full of bitterneſs and dete- 
ſtation : So that the while, very few of 
them, and thoſe too inordinately and by 
unequal Impulſes, are tranſmitted into 
the Heart, by the Pathetick Nerves. And 
from this offenſive ContraFion of the 
whole Senſitive Soul, and as it were com- 
preſſion of the Animal Spirits, and ſubſe- 
quent deſtitution of the Heart, it comes, 
that in this ſowr Paſſion always the 
Pulſe is made weak and unequal, and of- 
tentimes 


52 


Hatred. 


tentimes frequent and creeping ; that cold, 
mixt with a certain pricking heat not eaſy 
to be deſcribed, but ſenſibly injurious to 
the vital parts, and repugnant to their re- 
gular motions, is felt within the Breaſt ; 
and that even the Stomach itſelf, diver- 
ted from its Office of Concoction, nauſea- 
teth the Meats it had received, and ſtrives 


to reject them by Vomit. Which often 


happens upon ſight of an odious and 
abominable Object. Now all theſe evil 
effects of Hate, give indiſputable evi- 
dence, that it can never be either grate- 
ful to the Mind, or beneficial to the 
Motions of Life , upon which Health fo 
nearly depends : and this, becauſe Hate 
always hath Sadneſs for its Concomitant 
and becauſe by diverſion of the Anima! 
Spirits, partly to aſſiſt the Imagination, 
partly to move the Members for avoi- 
dance of the hated Object, it defrauds 


the Blood of its due Supplies of Spirits 


and Fewel, retards the Motion and equal 
diſtribution of it, and by that means dc- 
ſtroys Concoftion , incraflates the Hu- 
mors, heaps up Melancholy, and by de- 
grees brings the whole Body to Poverty 
and Leanneſs. Moreover, ſometimes this 
diſagreeable Paſſion is cxalted to Anger, 
whereby the Soul, offended with the 


Evil or wrong ſhe hath ſuffered , at firſt 
| Contracts 
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Love. 
Contract, herſelf, and by and by with ve- 
hemency ſprings back again to her natu- 


ral poſture of Coextenſion with the whole 


body, as if ſhe ſtrove to break out into 
revenge : and then it 1s that the ſpirits 
are in a tumultuous manner, and im- 
petuouſly hurried hither and thither, now 
from the brain to the heart, then back 


again from the heart to the brain; and 
| fo there follow from theſe contrary mo- 
tions alternately reciprocated, as well a 
violent agitation, palpitation , burning 
and anxiety of the heart; as a diffuſion 
of the blood, diſtenſion of the veins, 
{ redneſs of the face, and ſparkling of the 
eyes, together with a diſtorſion of the 


mouth (ſuch as may be obſerved in great 
indignation, and ſeems compoled of 
laughter and weeping mixt together ) 


| grinding of the teeth, and other ſymp- 


toms of Anger and fury. It is not then 
without reaſon Phyſicians adviſe Men to 
decline this paſſion, as a powerful ene- 
my to health in all but ſuch as are of a 
cold, dull, and phlegmatic temperament ; 
becauſe it inflames firſt the ſpirits, then 
the blood, and when violent, it puts us 


| into fevers, and other acute diſtempers, 


by accenſion of choler, and confuſion 
of humors. And I could furniſh you 
with examples of ſome whom this ſhort 

& ke fury 
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Art. 25. 
Hate al- 
ways AC- 
compant- 
ed with 
Sadneſs. 


Hatred. 
fury hath fired into perpetual . 
of others whom it hath feld with Apo- 


plexies, others whom it hath thrown in- 


to Epilepſiec, rack d with Convul ſions, un- 
nerved with Palſeys, disjoynted with the 
Gont, ſhook with tremblings, and the 
like: but that the books of Pþy/ecrars are 
full of them. . 
Here before we proceed to other CON- 
ſequent Paſſions, it is fit to make a ſhort 
reflexion upon Hatred, that IJ may verify 
what was only hinted in the precedent 
enumeration of the evil EffeFs thereof; 
212, that it is ever accompanied with $4d- 
neſs. Concerning this therefore I reaſon 
thus. Foraſmuch as Evil , the proper 
object of Hate, is nothing but a Privat;- 
on; and that we can have no conception 
thereof without ſome real Subject where- 
in we apprehend it to be; and that there 
is in nature nothing real which hath not 
ſome goodneſs in it: it follows of neceſſi- 
ty, that Hatred, which withdraws us from 
ſome Evil, doth at the fame time remove 
us alſo from ſome Good to which the ſan 
15 conjoyn'd. And fince the Privation of 
this Good, is repreſented to the Soul as 
a Defe# or want belonging to her: it in- 
ſtantly afſecteth her with ſorrow. For 
Example; the Hate that alicnateth us from 
the evil manners of à Man with whom 
formerly 
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formerly we have been acquainted, ſeo 
parateth us likewiſe from his Converſati- 
on, wherein we might find ſomething of 
Good : and to be deprived of that Good, 
is matter of regret and Sorrow. So in all 
other Hatred, we may ſoon obſerve ſome 


* 


cauſe of Sorrom. 
To the excitement of Deſere in the 


Art. 25, 


Hope and 


Soul, it is ſufficient that ſhe conceive the R. 


acquiſition of the Good, or avoidance 
of the Evil repreſented to her as to come, 
to be poſſble + but if ſhe further conſider 
whether it be Eaſy or Difficilt for her to 
obtain her end ; and there occur to her 
more reaſons for the facility : then there 
ſucceeds that gentle Eßfuſion or Tenden- 
cy of the Soul toward the good defired, 
which is called Hope or Expect atio of good 
to come. Whereas on the contrary, if 
the greater weight be found in the other 
Scale, and ſhe apprehended the thing deſi- 
red, to be Difficult; ſhe is immediately 
ContraFed, and cool'd with that ungrate- 
ful Paſſion, Fear, which is expeFation of 
Evil to come. And as Hope exalted to the 
higheſt degree, is changed into Tuſt, 
Confidence or Security : So on the contra- 
ry, Fear in extremity becomes Deſpera- 
tion. Again, if this Contraction of the 
Soul by Fear, be ſuddain and profound. 
and the Evil expected very great; ther 

2 Jo 
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Art. 27. 


Pulfill ani- 
mity and 
CL OTF Age. 


| Hope and 
is the paſſion called Terror, Dread and Con- 


ſternation, which ſometimes is ſo violent, as 


to cauſe Exani mation or ſuddain Death. 

If the Soul, upon apprehenſion that 
the Good deſired, is not indeed abſo- 
ly impoſſible , but highly difficult for 
her to obtain ; or the Evil feared, 1s not 
altogether impoſſible, yet extremely hard 
to be avoided ; perſiſt in her ContraFion : 
the is daunted or cowd into that ignoble 
weakneſs called Puſe[lanimity or Cowardliſe. 
But if after her Contraction at firſt, ſhe 
exerting her ſtrength , ſpring forth as it 
were, and with vehemency dilate herſelf, 
to ſurmount her fear, and overcome the 
difficulties apprehended : then is ſhe rea- 
nimated as it were, or fortified with the 
nobleſt of all Paſſions, Courage or Bold- 
neſs, or Bravery of Mind, which makes 
her to contemn all obſtacles to her attain- 
ment of her end, whether 1t be the acqui- 
ſition of good, or declination of Evil; 
and which ( when 1t 1s not a habit or na- 
tural inclination _) ſeems to be an ardor or 
flaſhing of the Senſitive Soul, diſpoſing 
her to act vigorouſly, and without fear, 
toward the vanquiſhing of difficulties 
that ſtand betwixt her and the ſcope ſhe 
aims at. 

And of this Animoſity, Emulation is 2 
; pecies, whereby the Soul is diſpoſed to 
— 3 | at- 
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Fear. 
attempt or enterpriſe difficult things, 
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Art. 28. 
Emulation, 


which ſhe hopes will ſucceed happily to a (pecies of 


her, becauſe ſhe obſerves them to do ſo 
to others. But then it 1s to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from ' ſimple Arimoſity by two pro- 
prieties. Whereof Ore is, that it hath 
not only an internal Cauſe, viz. fuch a 
diſpoſition of the ſpirits and body, that 
Deſire and Hope may have greater pow- 


er in impelling the blood in abundance 


to the heart, than Fear or Deſpair can 
have in hindering that motion: but al- 
ſo an external Cauſe, namely, the Ex- 
ample of others who have been proſpe- 
rous in the like attempts, which creates 


| belief · in us, that we alſo ſhall be able 


to conquer the difficulties occurring aſ- 
well as thoſe others have done. The 
Other, this ; that Emulation is ever accom- 
panied with ſecret Grief, which ariſeth 
from ſceing ourſelves exceeded or excel- 
led by our concurrents. But ſimple Ani- 
ſity wants both Example for incitement, 
and Grief for alloy. But both theſe 
paſſions equally depend upon Hope of 
good ſucceſs. For, 
Though the object of Audacity be diffi- 
culty, yet to animate us to contend 
bravely with that difficulty, we muſt be 
poſſeſſed with a ſtrong hope, or certain 
delief, that we ſhall at length attain our 
| 1 3 end, 


Magnanimi- 
[Y. 


Art. 29. 
Confidence 
and De- 


ſbair. 
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end. Yet this end is not the fame thing 
with that object ; for, there cannot be 
both Cretitude and Deſpair of the ſame 
thing at the ſame time. So when the 
Roman Decii raſhed into the thickeſt 
troops of their enemies, and ran to cer- 
tain death ; the object of their daring 
was the difficulty of conſerving their 
lives in that action, for which difficulty 
they had nothing but Deſperation, be- 
ing reſolved certainly to dye : but their 
End was, either by their example to in- 
ſpite courage into the Roman Army, 
and by them to obtain the victory they 
noped; or to acquire poſthume Glory, 
whereof they were certain. It therefore 
even ih this action that was in itſelf deſ- 
perate, Courage were grounded upon 
Hope; we may well conclude, that it is al- 
ways ſo. . a 
art. 3. From the reaſons we have alledged of F © 
Donbriug, Hope and Fear, it 1s evident, that we 
may have thoſe contrary paſſions excited C 
in us, though the Evert of the thing ex- © 
pected no way depend upon our ſelves. 
But when we proceed to conſider the I 
Event as altogether, or for the moſt part 
depending upon our own counſel , and 
perceive a difficulty to ariſe either in our f 
EHeftion, or execution of the means 
 wheteby to obtain our end: then there bl. 
21m- 


Doubting. 


mmediately follows a Doubting or Fluctua- 
tion of the mind, whereby we are diſpo- 
{cd to deliberate and conlult ; and which 
is indeed a ſpecics of Fear. And this wa- 
vering, while it retains the Soul as it were 
in 2 doubtful balance betwixt two actions 
which are offered to her clection ; is the 
i cauſe that. ſhe performs neither, but 
| takes time to conſider before ſhe deter- 
| mineth which to do, for fear of erring in 
ber choice, Which Fear, if moderate 
| and under the command of Prudence, 1s 
| always of good uſe; in that it ſerves to 
prevent Temerity or Raſhneſs: but in ſome 
 over-cautious Perſons, it is ſo vehement, 
chat though but one thing occur to be 
done or omitted by them, it holds then: 
too long upon the rack of ſuſpence, and 
1. Þ hinders them from proceeding to action. 
And in this caſe, the Paſſion is Ex- 
f/ of Doubling, ariſing from too ardent 
16 deſire of good, ſucceſs, and weakneſs of 
1 Odo ſtanding, which hath indeed many 
i. | confuſed notions, but none perſpicuous 
& | and diſtin concerning the means to effect 
he its deſig gu. 
art If during this irreſolution, we have ar. 31. 
nd determined the liberty. of our choice, and ny 
ar} fixed upon ſome one action in order to ſcence. 
ns our end; and the event be not anſwera- 
re] ble to our expectation: preſently we are 
_ I 4 affected 


120 ERemorſe and Acquieſcence. 
affected with that diſquiet of mind 
which is named by the Greeks, Syntere- 
fis ; by the Latins, Morſus Conſcientis; 
and by the French, Rezret ; which yet 
doth not (as the precedent paſſion ) re- 
ſpe& the future, but preſent or paſt time. 
This Remorſe of Conſcience is no other but 
a kind of Sorrow, ariſing from a ſcruple 
interpoſed, whether what we are doing, 
or have done, be good, or not. And 
it neceſſarily preſuppoſeth dubitation. For, 
if we were clearly convinced that the 
action we are doing, is really evil; we 
ſhould certainly abſtain from doing it: 
becauſe the will 1s not carried to any 
thing, but what hath ſome ſhew of good- 
neſs in it. And if it were manifeſt, that 
what we have done, is really evil: we 
ſhauld preſently be touched not with ſim- 
ple: regret, bit with Repentance. For, as 
the Good we have done, gives us that 
internal Aquieſcence or ſatisfaction, which | 
is of all other Paſſions the {weeteſt : ſo | 
on the contrary, the ill we have done, 
puniſheth us with Repentance, which is of 
all paſſions the bittgreſt. 5 ſ 
Having in this manner diſcovered the 1 = 
originals and diſtinct proprieties of theſe Þ} x 

= 
E 


two oppoſite Paſſions, Hope and Fear, 
with their genuin dependents; it may 
not a litttle conduce to the illuſtration ot t. 
ln 2 what 


Foe. = 
what hath here been briefly delivered con- 
cerning them, if we more expreſly deſcribe 
the divers Motions of the Senſitive Soul 
and Spirits that conſtitute their formal Rea- 
ſons, ſo far at leaſt as thoſe motions are ob- 


ſervable from their reſpective Characters or 
Effects. 
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Art. 22. 


In Hope therefore (which we defined The ni. 
to be a gentle and ſweet Effuſion or Ex- 9s of the 


panſion of the Soul towards ſome good ex- 


Soul and 
Spirits in 


pected to come) if we be poſſeſſed with an pe. 


opinion, that the thing deſired will ſhort- 
ly come to paſs; ] conceive that preſent- 
ly the Animal Spirits, which before were 
implcyed as Emiſſaries, to contemplate 
the image of the object, returning to- 
ward the Soul, give notice of the ap- 
proach of the gueſt expected : and that 
thereupon the whole Soul compoſing her 
ſelf by expanſion to receive and welcome 
the ſame, ſets open all the doors of the 
Senſes to admit more freely all the good 
belonging thereunto ; retains the ima- 
gination fixt and intent upon the grateful 
idea thereof ; and by copious ſupplies of 


| ſpirits diſpatched into the nerves of the 


Heart, ſo invigorates and quickens the 
pulſe thereof, that thereby the blood is 


more briskly ſent forth into the outward 


parts of the body, as it were to meet 
the expected thing. Whence it is, that 
| when 
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Art. 33. 


The Moti- 
6ns of the 
Soul and 

Spirits in 
Fear. 


Fear. 


when we are full of Hope, we feel a 
certain inflation both within and without 
in our whole body, together with a 
elowing but pleaſant heat, from the blood 
and ſpirits univerſally diffuſed. But if 
during this comfortable emotion of the 
Soul, there occur any ſuddain cauſe of 
Doubt or fear; ſhe is inſtantly checked 
and coold into an anxious Retraction of 
herſelf, and a ſinking of the ſpirits ; ſo 
that the motion of the Heart becomes 
weaker and flower, and the external parts 
grow languid and palc. For, 

In Fear, the Senſitive Soul, which 
was before expanſed, being ſurpriſed 
with apprehenſion of approaching Evil, 
and willing to decline it, immediately 
withdra vs herſelf into her retiring Room, 
and ſhrinks up herſelf into herſelf ; at 
the ſame time recalling her forces, "the 
ſpirits, to her aid, and compreſſing them. 
If the Fear be exalted” to the degree ol 
Terror, and the Evil ſeem impendent; 
then at the ſame time the ſpirits are ſud- 


damly recall'd from the outguards, the 


pores of the skin allo are ſhut up by ſtrong 
conſtriction Cas if the Soul would ob- 
ſtruct and barricado all avenues againſt 
her invading enemy) whereby the hairs 
are raiſed an end, and the whole body 

put into a Horror or ſhaking. After {Oy 


it 
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Hope. 
if the paſſion continue, the whole army 
of ſpirits being put into confuſion, ſo that 
they can not execute their offices; the 
uſual ſuccors of Reaſo fail, and the pow- 
ers of voluntary motion become weak; 
yea ſometimes, by reaſon of a reſolution 
of the nerves and ſphincters of the gutts 
and bladder, the Ercrements themſelves 
are let forth involuntarily. From this 
damp obſcuring the Lucid part of the 
Senſitive Soul, there quickly ſucceeds 
an Ecliſpe alſo of the Vital. For the 
influx of the Animal ſpirits from the brain 
into the Cardiac nerves being intermit- 
ted, the motions of the Heart muſt of 
neceſſity be rendred weak, and inſufh- 
cient to maintain with due vigour and ce- 
lerity the circulation of the blood : which 
therefore ſtopping and ſtagnating in the 
ventricles of the Heart, cauſeth fainting 
and ſwooning_ by oppreſſion ; and ſome- 
times (Where the Paſſion is hightned in- 
to Conſternation) alſo ſuddain death. And 
ſrom this arreſt of the blood in the Heart, 
by ſtrong conſtriction of the nerves there- 


unto belonging, we may with reaſon de- 


rive that ſame anxious oppreſſion, and chil- 
ling weight which Men commonly feel in 


their breaſt, when they are invaded by 


violent Fear ; and upon which the moſt 
acute Monſieur Des Cartes {ſeems to have 
re- 
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reflected his Thoughts, when he defined 
Conſternation to be not only a cold, but 
alſy a perturbation and ſtupor of the Soul, 
which takes from her the power of reſiſting e- 
vile that ſhe appre hende to be neer. 

3 This Fear, when it excludes all hope 
The Myi- of evaſion, degenerareth into the moſt 
3 crael of all paſſions, Deſperation. Which 
though by exhibiting the thing deſired 
as impoſſible, it wholly extinguiſhes de- 
ſire, which is never carried but to things 
apprehended as poſſible: yet it fo at 
flicts the Soul, that ſhe preſerving in 
her Conſtrition, either though abſo- 
Inte deſpondency yields up herſelf as 
overcome, and remains half-extinct and 
entombed 1n the body ; or driven into 
confuſion and neglect of all things, con- 
tracts a deep Melancholy, or flyes out in- 
to a furious M:dneſs ; in both caſes, ſeek- 
ing to put an end to her miſery by deſtroy- 1 
ing herſelf. m. 
On the contrary, when Fear gives fre 

place to Hope; and that Hope is ſtrong 
enough to produce Courage; thereby to | 
incenſe the Soul to encounter the difficul- fit 
ties that oppoſe her in the way to her n 
end: in this caſe ſhe firſt dilates herſelf I det 
with great vigor and celerity, breaking 
forth as it were into flaſhes of efforts; I lat 
then inſtantly diffuſcth whole legions f 
ſpirits ele 
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Hope. 


ſpirits into the nerves and muſcles, to 


extend them, in order to reſiſtence or 
ſtriking with all their forces; and uni- 


ting all her powers into a brave devoir 


to overcome, undauntedly purſues the 
conflict. Hence it comes, that the breaſt 
being ſtrongly dilated and contract- 


| ed alternately, the voice is ſent forth 


more ſounding and piercing tlien at other 


times; as if to ſound a defiance and 


charge at one : the arms are raiſed up, 
the hands conſtringed into fiſts, the head 


| advanced into a poſture of daring and 
| contempt of danger, the brows contract- 
cd, and the whole face diſtorted into an 
| aſpect full of Terror and threatnings, 
| the neck {woln, and moſt other parts dif- 
tended beyond their uſual dimenſions. 
All which ſymptoms evidently ariſe from 
| 4 copious and impetuous effuſion of Ani- 


mal ſpirits from the brain, and of blood 
trom the Heart, into the outward parts. 
From this conciſe explication of the 


motions of the Senfitive Soul, the ſpi- 
fits and blood, that conſtitute the paſſi- 


ons of Hope and Fear, with their depen- 
dents, Animoſity and Deſperation, the 
clue of our method leads us to the fifth 
claſſis of paſſions. 3 
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The conſideration of good preſent, and Art. 35. 


belonging to us in particular, begets in 


the 


Foy and 
the Soul that delight which we call Jo, 
wherein conſiſteth our poſſeſſion of that 
good, which the impreſſions of the brain 
repreſent to the Soul as her own. 

Firſt I fay, that in this delightful com- 
motion doth conſiſt the poſſe(ſz027 of good ; 
becauſe in truth the Soul reaps no other 
fruit from all the goods ſhe poſſeſſeth: 
and when ſhe takes no delight or joy in 
them, it may juſtly be {aid, ſhe doth 
no more injoy them, than if ſhe did not 
at all poſſeſs them. | 

Then I add, that the good is ſuch as 
the impreſſions made upon the brain repre- 
ſent to the Soul as hers; that I may not 
confound this Joy whereof I now ſpeak, 
and which is a Paſſion ; with Joy purely 
intellechual, which enters into the Rational 
Soul by an action proper to her alone, 
and which we may call a pleaſant commo- 8 
tion raiſed by herſelf in herſelf, wherein 
conſiſteth the poſſeſſion of good, tha 

her intellect repreſents to her as her own. 
Tho really fo long as the Rational Soul 
continues conjoyned with the Senfitzve, 
it can hardly be but that this intellectual 
joy will have the other that 1s a paſſion, 
for its companion, For, ſo ſoon as ou! 
Intelle& obſerves that we poſſeſs any 
good, though that good be ſo far diffe- 

rent from all that pertains to the 01 
"6 | ory 
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that it is wholly unimaginable ; yet pre- 
ſently the Imagination makes fome im- 

preſſion in the brain, from whence fol- 

loweth a motion of the Senfitive Soul, 

and of the Spirits, that excite the paſſion 

of Joy. = 

Of this ſo grateful affection there are 2 

divers ſorte, or (to ſpeak more ſtrictly) ous Degres 
degrees. For, as various circumſtances „ 
may intervene, and cauſe the Soul to be 
more or leſs affected with her fruition of 
the good (ſhe poſleſicth : fo may we di- 
| ſtinguiſh various differences of the paſſi- 
| on itſelf. To be more particular; as the 
| good ſhe poſleſſeth, is great or ſmall ; 
unexpected, or long deſired ; durable, 
or tranſitory; and as reaſon moderateth 
the appetite, or ſuffers it to be unbri- 
dled: ſo it comes to paſs, that the Effu- 
| fron of the Soul, and conſequently the 
pleaſure, is greater or leſs, permanent or 
| momentary, immoderate or temperate, 
WW &c. And hence the kinds of more re- 
| miſs Joy are call'd Complateney, Jucun— 
dity, Gladneſs, Exhilaration : and thoſe of 
more intens, Rejoyeing Exſultation, Tri- 
umph, Boaſting, Tranſport or Ecſtaſy, Laugh» 
ter, KC. Art. 37. 
am By the fame reaſon, as the Evil that he ns 
i cauſeth the oppoſite paſſion of Grief, is of Grief, 
z0y $22 the preſent great or little, ſuddain or aud their 


names, 
that tore» 


gel Envy and 
foreſeen, long or ſhort, and the like: 

ſo are there excited various kinds or de- 

rees of Trouble or Grief; and according- 

by the paſſion is diſtinguiſhed into Diſcon- 

tent, Sollicitude, Vexation, Sadneſs, Sor- 

row, Aﬀuiction, Miſery, Lamentation , Þ 
Weeping and Howling. All which belong 

to Grief, which is an ingrateful Langnor W | 

of the Senſitive Soul, wherein alone con- ü 
ſiſteth the incommodity that hapneth to ! 

her from Evil or defect, which the im- Þ c 
preſſions made upon the brain, repreſent Þ t 

to her as her own. For, beſides this, Þ v 
there is alſo an Intellectual Sorrow proper e 

to the Rational Soul, which is not to be | c: 
placed in the number of the paſſions, ¶ be 

tho' for the moſt part it hath for its ad- 

junct the paſſion of Sorrow; by reaſon 

of the moſt ſtrict conjunction betwixt the t 

two Souls in this life. + 

5 As the Good or Evil preſent, being! 
Eury ind repreſented as belonging particularly to ; 
pitty. ourſelves, produceth — or Grief in us: 
ſo when Good or Evil is propoſed to us, ! 

as belonging to others ;, we ſo far concern | © 
ourſelves therein, as to judge them wor- 

thy, or unworthy of the fame. If we! 
judge them unworthy of the good that is 
hapned to them; that raiſcth Envy in us: 

if we think them not to deſerve the Evi 


that is befallen them, then we are af! 
| fected 
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fected with Pity or Commiſeration, which is 
a ſpecies of Sorrow ; and the contrary to 
it is Hardneſs of Heart, proceeding either 
from ſlowneſs of imagination (for men of 
dull capacities are generally leſs apt to 
| pity the calamities of others) or from 
ſtrong opinion of our own exemption from 
the like ſufferings, or from that inhuman 
| remper of mind which the Grecians call 
Miſanthropia, Hatred of all or moſt men; 
or finally from deſpair after long adverſi- 
t ty. whereby the mind being grown as it 
„Vere callous or brawny (as Seneca expreſ- 
r eth it) is apt to conceive, that no evil 
e can come to it, greater than what it hath 
„ been accuſtomed to undergo. 5 | 
On the contrary, they are more than Art. 35. 
„others propenſe to Commiſeration, who $7 
je think themſelves very weak, and obnoxi- inclincd to 
| ous to adverſe fortune: becauſe repre- e 
is | {£nting to themſelves anothers misfortune, and why, 
to as poſſible to happen to themſelves allo 
5: (for the evil that happerieth to an innocent 
1s, man, may happen to every man) they are 
1 eaſily moved to pity, but more out of /ove 
„of themſelves than of others. And yet it 
ve ſb bath been ever obſerved, that men of the 
zz moſt generous and  Heroick ſpirits, ſuch 
: Who having by brave reſolutions, and ha- 
eil bitual magnanimity, elevated their Soul's 
af. above the power of fortune, and ſo 


Envy. 


R could 
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could fear no evil that ſhe could bring 
upon them; have nevertheleſs been 
prone to Commiſeration, when they beheld 
the infirmity of others, and heard their 
complaints; becauſe it 1s a part of true 
Generoſity, to wiſh well to every one. But the 
Grief of this Heroic Commiſeration is not 
(as the other) bitter, but like that which 
Tragical caſes repreſented in a T heatre 
produce, it is placed more in the Sez/e, 
than in the Soul it ſelf, which at the ſame 
time injoyeth the ſatisfaction of think- 
ing that ſhe doth her duty in ſympathi- 
Zing with the afflicted. And the 4% fe- 
rence betwixt the Commiſeration of the 
vulgar, and that of Generous minds, doth 
chiefly conſiſt in this; that the vulgar pt- 


tieth the miſery of thoſe who complain, 


as thinking the evil they ſuffer, to be ve- 


ry grievous and intolerable: but the 
principal object of generous pity, is the 


zmbecillity and impatience of thoſe who 
complain ; becauſe men of great Souls 
think, that no accident can fall upon a 


man, which is not really a leſs evil than 


the Pafillanimity of thoſe who cannot en- 


dure it with conſtancy ; which Seneca in- 
timateth (ae tranquillitate animi, Cap. 15.) 
where he ſaith, eminem flebo flentem; nam 
ſuis laerymis efficit, ne ullis dignus ſit: 
and though they hate the vices of men, 


they 


Envy and Commiſeration r3t 

they do not hate their perſons, but only 
pity them. 
Manifeſt it is therefore, that in ſome, Art. 405 
Commiſeration is nothing but imaginati- e 
n of future Calamity to our ſelves, pro- ſpecies «f 
eeding from the ſenſe of another mans n 
alamity ; as it is defined by Mr. Hobbs: Herero. 
n others, a ſpecies of Grief mixt with lence. 
Love or Benevolence toward thoſe whom 
we obſerve to ſuffer under ſome evil, 
which we think they have not deſerved „ 
6 it is defined by Monſieur des Cartes. 

| Manifeſt it is likewiſe, that the contra- i 1 
paſſion, Euty, is a ſort of Grief mixt ſort of 
ith Hate, proceeding from our ſenſe of C mix. 
roſperity in another, whom we judge +> Boy 
worthy thereof. A paſſion never ex- 
uſable, but where the Hatred it contains, 
| againſt the unjuſt diſtribution of the 
dod that is envied not the -perfon that 
dſleſſeth it, or chat diſtributed it. But 
this corrupt age, there are very few ſo 
it and generous, as to be free from all 
ate towards their competitors, who 
ve prevented them in the acquiſition - 
a good which is not communicable to 

J. any at once, and which they had deſired 
5 appropriate to themſelves; though. 
ey who have acquired it, be equally'0 or 

re worthy e 
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Art. 42. 


Envy and Commiſeration. 
When we reflect our thoughts upon 


Acquieſ= good done by our ſelves, there reſults toys 


eence of 
mind, a 


that internal Satisfaction or Acquieſcence 


had of of mind, which is aſpecies of Foy ; calm 
. 


indeed and ſerious, but incomparabl/ 
ſweet and pleaſant ; becauſe the Cauſe of 
it dependeth upon nothing but our ſelvei: 
But then that cauſe ought to be juſt, that 
is, the good upon which we reflect our 


_ cogitations, ought to be of great moment: 


otherwiſe the Satisfaction we fancy to 


our ſelves, is falſe, and ridiculous, ferving 


only to beget pride and abſurd arrogan- 
cy. Which may be ſpecially obſerved in 
thoſe who eſteem themſelves truely re. 
ligious, and pretend to great perfection 
of Sanctity, when in reality they are 
Superſtitious and Hypocrites: that is, who 
becauſe they frequent the temple, recite 
many prayers, wear ſhort hair, obſerve 
taſting days, give alms, and perform 
other the like external duties of Rell 
gion; therefore think themſelves to be 
arrived at the higheſt degree of purity, 
and to be ſo far in the favour of Almighty 
God, that they can do nothing that may 
diſpleaſe him, and that whatever their 
paſſion ſuggeſteth to them, is of holy zeal: 
though it not ſeldom ſuggeſteth the mol: 
deteſtable crimes that can enter into th 


heart of Man, as the betraying of C 
| tie! 


Internal Satisfaction. 
ties, aſſaſſination of Princes, extermina- 
tion of Nations, only becauſe they fol- 


8 low not their Phanatick opinions. And 
„this Deluſion ſeems to be the Daughter 
n | of internal Acquieſcence grounded upon 
Van unjuſt cauſe. Again, to excite this 


| moſt comfortable paſſion, it is requiſite 

chat the good att upon which we re- 

flect, be zewly done by us: becaule that 

conſtant ſatisfaction and ſelf. acquieſcence 

Which always is a concomitant and cer- 

tain reward of Virtue, is not a paſſion, 

but a pacific Habit in the Rational Soul; 

and is therefore call'd Tranquility and 
Quiet of Conſcience, | 


On the contrary, from our remem- 


. "TWIT Art. . 
brance of an Evil act by us committed, pn. 
ariſeth Repentance, Which is a branch of 3 
Grief, always moſt bitter, becauſe the Grief, but 


cauſe of it is only from our ſelves; but then allaid 


with ſom- 


this Grief is allayed by expectation of hne, or 
amendment, or returning into the right 29. 
way to good; which is referrible to Foy. 
Nor doth the bitterneſs of this paſſion 
hinder it from being of excellent «ſe in 
our life, when the action whereof we re- 
pent, is really Evil, and we certainly 
know it to be ſo: becauſe in ſuch caſes 
it ſtrongly inciteth us to do better in the 
future. But it is not @1ver/aliy profita- 
ble. For it is no rarity for men of weak 

Ky ad 
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Nepentance. 

and timorous minds to be touched with 
Repentance of actions they have done, 
tho? they do not certainly know thoſe 
actions to be really evil, but only belieye 
them to be ſo, becauſe they fear left they be 
ſo, and if they had done the contrary, they 
would have been equally diſquieted with 
repentance. Which is an imperfection in 
them well worthy Commiſeration; and 
they ought to repent of ſuch their Re. 
pentance. 
Art. 44. When we obſerve, or recall to mind 
Favour. good performed by another, tho? not wil 
our ſelves; we are thereby moved to . 
wvour the doer: becaule we are by Na. 
ture inclined to like and love thoſe who 
do actions that we think good, although 
from thence nothing of good redound;Þ 
to us in particular. Favoar therefore is a 
ſpecies of Love, accompanied with ati: 
of ſceing good to happen to the perlon 
whom ve favour; and ſometimes with | 
Commiſeration, becaule the adverſity that 
falls upon thoſe whom we think to be 
good, makes us the more to reflect upon 
their merit. 3 

Bur if the good done by another up- 
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Art. 4% 


Grati- On Which we reflect our cogitations, hath 
tade. been done to Vs; then to favor is adjoin- 
ed Gratitude: Which likewiſe is a kind 
fo Ep 0 
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Favor and Gratitude. 
of Love, excited in us by ſome action of 


 enother, whereby we believe, that ei- 


ther he hath really benchted, or at leaſt 
intended to benefit us in particular; and 
accompanied with Defre to {hew our ſelves 
thankful to him therefore. And rhere- 


135, 7 


fore this paſſion of Gratitude, as it excelils 


ſimple Favour in this, that it is grounded 
upon an action which concerns Us : ſo 
hath it far greater force upon the mind, 
eſpecially in men of noble and generous 


natures. The Contrary hereunto is In- 
| gratitade, which notwithſtanding is no 
Paſſion (for Nature, as if ſhe abhorr'd it, 


hath ordained in us no motion of the 
Spirits whereby it might be excited) but 


| meer Vice, proper to men who are ci— 


ther fooliſhly proud, and therefore think 


all benefits duc to them; or ſottiſlily a- 
pid, ſo as to make no reflexion upon 


good turns done them; or of weak and 


abject minds, who having been obliged 
by the bounty and charity of their Bene- 
factors, inftead of being gratetul, pro- 
ſecute them with hatred ; and this be- 
| cauſe either wanting the will to requite, 
or deſpairing of ability to make equal re- 


turns, and falſely imagining that all are 


like themſelves, venal and mercenary, 
and that none doth good offices but in 


hope of remuneration ; they think that 
K 4 their 


lndignation. 
their Benefactors have deceived them 
and ſo deprave the benefit it ſelf into an 
injury. Hatred then being an adjun& to 
Ingratitude; it follows that Love muſt at. 
tend on Gratitude, which is therefore al. 


ways honeſt, and one of the principal 


Art.46. 


Indignati- 
on. 


bonds of human Society. 

On the contrary, when we conſidet 
Evil committed by another, tho? not 
againſt us; we are moved to Indignati- 
on: which is a ſpecies of Hatred or Aver- 


þon raiſed in us againſt thoſe who do any 


thing that we judge to be evil or Un- 
Juſt, whatſoever it be; ſomtimes com- 
mixed with Envy, ſomtimes with Com. 
miſeration, ſomtimes with Deriſion ; as 


having its object very much diverſified: 


For, we conceive Inaiznation againſt 
thoſe who do good or evil to ſuch who 
are unworthy thereof; but we Ezvy thoſe 
who receive that good, and pity thoſe 
who ſaffer that evil. And yet in truth, 
to obtain good whereof one is unworthy, 
is in ſome degree to do evil: and to 
do Evil, is in ſome ſort to ſuffer evil. 
W hence it comes, that ſomtimes we con- 
joyn Pzy, ſointimes Deriſion to our In- 
£12nation, according as we ſtand well or 
z| affected toward them whom we ob- 
ſerve to commit Errors. And therefore 
the Laughter of Democritus, who ws 


j | IP 
the folly, and the Tears of Heraclitns 
Who bewaild the miſery of mankind, 
might both proceed from the ſame caule, 
Indignation. | 
But when Evil is done to our ſelves, Art. 4. 
the paſſion thereby kindled in us, is An- Anger. 
ger: which likewiſe is a ſpecies of Hatred 
or Averſation, but different from Indig- 
zation in this, that it is founded upon an 
action done by another with intention to 
hurt 4 in particular; and in this, that 
when it hath proceeded to a determina- 
tion of hurting him who did it; it paſ= 
ſeth into Revenge; whereas at firſt ac- 
cenſion, the paſſion is no more but Ex- 
candeſcence or ſadden Feat of Blood, The 
Deſire of Revenge that for the moſt part 
accompanieth Anger, whether it aim at 
the death, or only at the ſabjection of our 
Enemy; is indeed directly oppoſed to 
Gratitude (for this is deſire of returning 
good for good, and that, deſire of re- 
quiting evil with evil) as Inazgnation is 
to Favour: but incomparably more wehe- 
ment than either of thoſe three affecti- 
ons; becauſe the deſire of repelling harm, 
and revenging our ſelves, is a part of 
natural inſtinct neceſſary to ſelf- preſer va- 
tion, and ſo of all deſires the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt urgent. And being conſocia- 
ted with Love of our ſelves, it affords to 
+ | Anger 


Art. 48. 


Anger. 


Anger all that impetuous agitation of the 


Spirits and Blood, that Animoſity and 


Boldneſs or Courage can excite: and its 
aſſiſtant, Hatred, promoting the accenh. 
on of the Choleric or more Sulphureous 
parts of the blood as it paſſeth through 
the heart, raiſeth in the whole maſs 
thereof a more pricking and fervent heart, 
than that which is obſerved in the moſt 
ardent Love, or moſt profule Joy. 

Now as men inflamed with this violent 


Two forts Paſſion, or (as Seneca calls it) ſhort fur) 


of Anger 
one Harm- 


leſs, the o- 
ther Re- 
vengeful, 


of Anger, differ in point of temperament ; 
and as this or that of the uſual concomi- 
tants of it, is more powerful than the reſt : 
ſo muſt the Efeds thereof upon the body 
be likewiſe various. And from this varie- 
ty men have taken notice chiefly of zws 
forts of Anger. One, that is quickly 
kindled, violent at firit, and diſcovers it 
ſelf viſibly by outward ſigns: but per- 
forms little, and may be caſily compoled. 
And to this, hey are moſt obnoxious, who 
are good-· natur d, i. e. who are inclined to 
goodueſs and love. For it ariſeth not from 
profound Hatred, but from a ſudden 
Averſion ſurpriſing them: becauſe being 
propenſe to conceive that all things ought 
to proceed in that manner which they 
judge to be the beſt; whenever they ſce 
others to act otherwiſe, firſt they ad- 
e | mire, 
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_ Revenge. 
mire, and then are offended ; and ſo what 
would be to others matter only of In- 
dignation, to them proves caule of An- 
ger. But this commotion 1s ſoon calm- 
ed, becauſe the force of the ſudden Aver- 
fron that raiſed it , continues not long : 
and fo ſoon as they perceive that the 
thing for which they were offended, 
ought not to have commoved them to 
paſſion; they ſuppreſs their diſpleaſure, 
and repent of it. 'The Other, that where- 
in Hatred and Grief are predominant, and 
which -though at firſt it hardly betray it 
ſelf by external ſigns, unleſs by the ſud- 
den paleneſs of the countenance, and 
trembling ; is notwithſtanding more im- 
petuous within, ſecretly gnaws the very 
| heart, and produceth dangerous effects. 
B And to this pernicious fort of Auger they 
arc moſt ſubject, who have proud, cow- 
 ardly and weak Souls. For, ſo much the 
greater do injuries appear, by how much 
the better opinion pride makes * Men 
to have of themſelves ; yea and by how 
much greater value is pur upon the things 
which the injuries take away: and theſe 
things are always ſo much the more valu- 
ed, by how much the more weak and ab- 
ject the Soul is; becauſe they depend up- 
on others, but the Generous put little va- 
lue upon any thing that is not dependent 
upon themſelves. e "When 
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240 Glory and Shame. 
Art. 49. When we conſider what opinion other 
Go) and Men have of Us, the Good which we 
believe to be in us, diſpoſeth us to Glory, 
which ſeems to be compoſed of Self eſti- 
mation, and Joy; tor to ſee our ſelves well 
eſteemed by others, gives us cauſe to 
have a good eſteem for our ſelves: and 
on the contrary, the Evil we are conſci- 
ous of, forceth us to Shame, which is a 
ſort of Modeſty or Humility, and ſelf- dif- 
fidence; tor (as we have formerly obſer- 
ved) who thinks himſelf above Con- 
tempt, will hardly be humbled to ſhame. 
Theſe two Paſſions, Glory and Shame, 
tho? directly oppoſite each to other, do 
yet agree in their End, which is to incite 
as to Virtue; the firſt by hope, the other 
by fear: and that we may make a right 
ule of them both, we are to have our 
judgment well inſtructed what actions are 
truely worthy praiſe or diſpraiſe; leſt other- 
wiſe we be aſhamed ot virtuous actions, 
or affect glory from vices; as it happe- 
neth to too great a part of Mankind. 
Thus have we at length recounted 
all the Paſſions of this our ft diviſion, 
and deduced them ſucceſſively from their 
ſeveral cauſes or occaſions, in that order 
wherein their moſt remarkable diverſity 
ſeem'd to us moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhable. 

| But 
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Glory and Shams. 141 
But now becauſe ſome of theſe paſſions 
are ſimple, others Compofed; and that 
to our more clear underſtanding of the 
nature of both ſorts, it is neceſſary to 
enquire more profoundly into the Mo- 
tions of the Senfitive Soul and ſpirits that 
conſtitute their Eſſential Differences: 
it remains that we yield obedience to that 
neceſſity, ſo far forth at leaſt, as to ex- 
plain the Motions proper to that couplet 
of more ſimple affections, Foy and Grief 3 
the two points in which all human actions 
end; and to that moſt violent one, Auger. 

In Joy therefore, which is a delightfut: art 50. 
commorion of the Senſitive Soul as it were” The Mo 
triumphing in her fruition of good or pair 
pleaſure; I conceive that the Animal ſpi- ſpirits ia 
rits being in great abundance, but with / 

a placid and equal motion, feat by the 
nerves to the heart, cauſe the orifices 
thereof to be opened and dilated more 
than at other times; and ſo the blood to 
be imported and exported more copiouſly 
and freely: and that by this means, from 
the blood are brought into the brain a 
| plentious ſupply of new ſpirits, which 

extracted out of the pureſt and moſt re- 


( fined parts of the blood, are molt fit to 
confirm the idea formed of the preſent 
good inthe imagination, and ſo to con- 


tinue the Soul in her pleaſant Emotion. 
Hence 
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Ihe Motions and Symptoms; 
Hence probably it is, that in this moſt 
agreeable paſſion, both the pulſe is al- 
ways made equal and more frequent, 
tho? not ſo intenſe and ſtrong as in Love; 
and a certain grateful! heat is felt, not 
only through the Lungs and all the breaſt, 
but through all outward parts of the bo- 
dy; from the diffuſion of the blood in 
full ſtreams into them, which is diſcerni- 
ble even by the florid purple colour where- 
with they are ſuddenly tinged, and by 
the inflation or plumpneſs of all the mul- 
cles of the face, which is thereby rende- 
rkdt more ſerene, ſweet and chcerful. 


Eaſie therefore it is to infer, that as this 


paſſion is moſt congruous to the nature of 
the Corporeal Soul, ſo are the corpore- 
al motions that accompany and characte- 
rize it, moſt profitable to health ; pro- 
vided they be moderate. For, this Com- 
motion and Effuſion may be ſo vehement 
and ſudden, that the Soul may become 


| weak, and unable to rule the body, or 


to actuate the organs of ſpeech, yea fwoon- 
ing, and death it ſelf ſomtimes tollow pro- 
fuſe an inſolent Joy. So Lacon Chilo, an 
eminent Philoſopher, ſuddenly expired 


in exceſſive joy, beholding his Son a 


Victor in the Olympic games. So Sopho- 
cles the Tragedian alſo, and Dionyſius the 
Tyrant died of a ſurfeit of ſudden Joy. 


The 


- 


Of Joy. 
The reaſon whereof ſeems to conſiſt, not 
in a vehement effuſion and diſſipation of 
the vital ſpirits, and a deſtitution of the 
Heart conſequent thereunto ; as Ferneli- 
ts would have it; becauſe the faſter the 
blood is effuſed through the arteries from 
the heart, the ſwifter muſt it return to 
the heart through the veins, ſo that the 
heart cannot be totally exhauſted and left 
| deſtitute of blood: but rather in a ſur- 
charge and ſuffocation of the heart by too 
redundant an afflux of blood. For, up- 
on extraordinary dilatation of the floud- 
gates of the heart by immoderate joy, 
the current of blood both out of the Ve- 
na cava, and from the arteria venoſa, may 
pour it ſelf with ſo much violence, and 
in ſo great a quantity, into the ventri- 
cles thereof, that the heart, unable to 
| diſcharge it ſelf ſoon enough of that op- 
| preſſing deluge, by retruding its valves, 
may be ſuffocated ; its motions ſtopped, 
and the Vital Flame in a moment extin- 
guiſned. For certain it is, that in the 
ſtate of health, the blood is not admitted 
into the heart beyond a certain proportion: 
nor can that proportion be much excee- 
ded, whatever the cauſe be that maketh 
an apertio portarum there, without mani- 
eſt danger of life. 
. Among 
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Laughter, : 
Among the Signs of this delightful paſ, 


Laughtcre Gon, ſome have given the upper hand 


to that diſtortion of the countenance, 
accompanied with a loud, but inarticu- 
late voice, which we call Laughter: but 
this being neither proper to, nor inſe. 
parable from Joy, cannot therefore be 
long to it eſſentialy. That it is frequent- 
ly a concomitant of Mirth or Hilarity, 
is not to be diſputed : but Mirth is the 
loweſt degree of Joy, a light and ſuper- 
ficial emotion of the Senſitive Soul and 
Spirits, a kind of {hort tickling of the 
Imagination, uſually expreſſed by Laugh- 
ter: whereas Joy is ſerious, profound 
and grave, according to that memorable 
Sentence of Seneca (epiſt. 23.) res ſevera 
eſt verum gaudium. Laughter then (as 1 
ſaid) is not proper to all Joy; becaulc 


common to {ſome other affections : for 


ſome are obſerved to laugh out of I. 
dignation, others out of Contempt and di. 


dain, neither of which belong to any 


kind of Joy. Nor is it inſeparable from 
Joy; becauſe in truth Joy cannot produce 
Laughter, unleſs when it is very moderate, 
and hath ſomthing of Admiration or Hats 


mixt with it. For, we have it from the 
oracle of Experience, that in great and 


profound Joy, the cauſe of it, whatſoe- 
ver it be, doth never force us to . 
5 N forth 


” 


N ern 
to le 
cha 8 


Laughter, 


forth into laughter : nay more, that we 
are moſt eaſily provoked to laugh, when 
we are ad. Whereof the reaſon ſeems 
to be, either becauſe in ſolid Joy, the Sen- 
ſitive Soul is ſo deeply commoved, fo in- 
tirely taken up with the delight of fruiti- 
on, that ſhe cannot attend to ſhake the 
Midriff, Lungs and Muſcles of the breaſt, 
nimbly and ſtrong enough to create 
laughter: or becauſe at that time the 
Lungs are ſo diſtended with blood, that 
they cannot, by repeated concuſſions, or 
alternate contractions and relaxations, be 
further inflated with air, whereof no lit- 
tle quantity is required to produce that 
loud ſound emitted in Laughter. That 
ve may underſtand this matter more ful- 
ly, let us examine the cauſe or occaſion; 
and the Motions of Laughter, 
As for the Firſt, viz. the Occaſion or 
Motive; wharſoever it be, there mult 
% | concur therein theſe three Conditions fol-. 
ny Þ lowing. (I.) It mult be zew and ſurpri- 
mg; becauſe whatloever is ridiculous at 
ice firſt, ceaſeth to bs ſo when grown ſtale. 
ite, ( 2.) It muſt be ſuch a novelty as may 
lat ¶ ſuggeſt to us a conception of tome ei- 
the vency or advantage in our ſelves above 
and f another whom the occaſion chiefly con- 
oe- terns : for, why are we naturally prone 
eakſo laugh at either a je, (which is no- 
YthÞtha g but a witty or elegant diſcovery and 
| | re- 
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Art. 5 2. 
The occa- 
ſions of 
Laughter. 


9 
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Art. 53. 
Laughter 


out of In. 


Aignation. 


Laughter. 
repreſentation of ſome abſurdity or inde. 
cency of another, abſtracted from his 
perſon) or at the miſchances and infir. 
mities of others ; unleſs from hence, that 
thereby our own abilities are the more {et 
off and illuſtrated, and recommended to 
us by way of compariſon ? (3.) It muſt 
not touch our own, or our friends ho. 
nour; for, in that point we are too ten- 
der to tolerate, much leſs to laugh at a 
jeſt broken upon our ſelves, or friends, f 
whole diſhonour we participate. T hek: 
requiſites in a ridiculous cauſe conlidered, 
we may adventure to conclude, that 
Laughter is an effect of ſudden, but light Joy 
arifing from the unexpected diſcovery of 
ſome infirmity in another not our friend, and Ino 
from imagination of our own eminency, and N upe 
exemption from the like. Here then (you tho 
ſee) is ſomething of Admiration from rhe Fon 
Novelty, ſomthing of Averſion from the In. cl, 
firmity,and ſomthing of Joy or triumph from per 
our opinion of ſome eminenc) in our ſelves, N eitl 

And as for that Lazghter which is ſome Þþ {te1 
times joyned with Indignation; it is moſt Pali 
commonly fi&itious or artificial, and then ] lau 
it depends entirely upon our will, as a vo- Noth 
luntary action: but when tis trus or Ni ral, 
tural, it ſeems likewiſe to ariſe from Jo Nſud 
conceived from hence, that we ſee our blo! 
ſelves to be above offence by that evil La 
which is the cauſe or ſubjeQ of our indig- tha 
Nation 
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vation; and that we feel our ſelves ſur- 

Ipriſed by the unexpected novelty of the 

fame. So that to the production of this 

laughter alſo is required a concourſe of Joy 

Averſion and Admiration; but all moderate. 
If this be ſo, what then ſhall we think Art. 54. FP. 

of that odd example of Laughter in Lu. {hc 

dovicts I zVes ; who writes of himſelf inte- 

(lib, 3. de Anima, cap. de Riſu) that uſu- 3 

à ally when he began to eat after long faſt- * 

of Jing, he could not forbear to break forth 

k Faro a fit of loud laughter? This doubt- 

d, les was not voluntary; becauſe he ſtrove 

at N to ſuppreſs it: nor could it be Convulſive, 

ach as Phyſicians call Riſus Sardonius; be- 

Jauſe he was in perfect health, ſenſible of 

Ino pain therein, nor incommodity there- 

nd upon. It muſt therefore be Natural, 

ou though not Paſſionate; proceeding from 

he ſome cauſe very obſcure, and idiohhincriti- 

u. $4, that is peculiar to his conſtitution: 

m perhaps this, that in this Learned man 

3, Neither the Langs were more apt to be di- 

ne ſtended with blood, or the Midriſf more 

oft Neaſily put into the motions that produce 

cn laughter, than commonly they are in moſt 

70. other men. The Firſt, becauſe in gene- 

Va. Tral, whatſoever cauſeth the Lungs to be 

Jo ſuddenly puffed up and diſtended with 

dur blood, cauſeth alſo the external action of 

vil Laughter; unleſs where {orrow changetl: 

lig · chat action into groaning and weeping : 

on | L'2- the 


Art 55. 
A conje- 
cture con 
cerning 
the cauſe 
thereof. 


the other, becauſe all Laughter is made 


Laughter. 


chiefly by quick and ſhort vibrations of 
the Miariff. But this rare Phenomenon we 
ſhall perhaps be better able to ſolve, when 
we have conſidered how the action of /. 
Laughter is performed in all other men. Nhe 
Concerning this Problem therefore, it pair 
is obſervable that in Man, there ſeems fee 
be a greater conſent or ſympathy, or tone 
ther commerce of motions betwixt tbehnd 
Miariff and the Heart, yea and the In«WHru 
gination alſo; than in Brutes of what or-ſeaſe 
der or tribe ſoever: and that the Rea/n|ſthe 
given hereof by the moſt accurate of ourſſghar 
Modern Anatomiſts, is this; that th:ear 
principle Nerve of the Midriſt is rooted into 
the fame Nerve of the Spine (named 
Nervus vertebralis from whence ther:|ſits 1 
comes a conſpicuous branch into the grandſſieed 
plexus of the Intercoſtal nerve; and that;pite 
commonly two, ſometimes three otheihare 
branches more are derived from thatſſt on 
{ame notable pus, into the very trum e 
of the Nerve of the Dzaphragm (as youſſmto 
may lee molt elegantly repreſented byſÞir o 
Dr. Willis in the gth Table of his moſt elabopd 
rate Book de Anatomia Cerebri) which art 
not found in Beaſts. For, from this plenty 
and ſingular contexture of nerves, it ma) 
be conjectured, not only why the Di 
phragm doth fo readily conform its mot 
ons to thoſe of the Precordia, and of ti 
Anime 


| Laughter. 


e Animal Spirits excited in paſſions of the 
Mind, and co- operate with them; but alſo 
hy Riſibility is an affection proper only to 
ſan. For (as the ſame moſt curious 
r. Willis reaſoneth, in his chapter of 
he functions and uſes of the Intercoſtal 
air of nerves) when the Imagination is 
fected with ſome pleaſant 'and new 
onceipt, inſtantly there is cauſed a brisk 
nd placid motion of the heart, as if it 
Prung up with joy to be alleviated or 
aled of its burden, Wherefore that 
he blood may be the more ſpecdily diſ- 
ourfikiarged out of the right Ventricle of the 
theWeart into the Lungs, and out of the left 
1 nſinto the Aorta or grand Artery ; the Dia- 
nedhraem, being by abundance of Animal ſpi— 
ere ts immitted through ſo many nerves pro- 
andſeeding from the atoreſaid P/exws, briskly 
thaÞgitated, is by nimblecontrattiondrawnup- 
therfwards;andſomaking many vibrations,doth 
that once raiſe up the Langs, and force them 
unk expel the blood out of their veſſels 
youſMto the arteria venoſa, and to explode the 
| byſÞir out of their pipes into the windpipe ; 
abo pd this by frequent contractions of their 
1 aſx and ſpongy ſubſtance, anſwerable in 
entyſlme and quickneſs to the vibrations of 
maſſe Miadriſt. And then becauſe the ſame 
DiuW*rco/ta! nerve, which communicateth 
otFith the nerve of the Diaphragm below, 
f tig conjoyned above allo with the nerves 
ma 
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Art. 58. 


Jhe Moti- 


0713 an- 
Eſfects of 


Forrow. 


- 


The Motions and EffeAs of Grief. 
of the jaws and muſcles of the face; 
thence it is, that the motions of Laugh. 
ter being once begun in the breaſt, the 
face alſo is diſtorted into geſtures or 
grimaces pathetically correſpondent there. 
unto. And this is the moſt probable ac. 
count I am able at preſent to give of the 
occaſions and mot ions of paſſionate Lau. 
ter in general: nor can I at preſent think 
of any more plaufible conjecture concern. 
ing the reaſon of the admirable Jaught:Y| 
of Ladovicus Vives, than this; that i 
him the nerves inſer vient to the motion df 
the Midriff, might be after ſuch a pecu 
liar manner contrived and framed, 
eaſily to cauſe quick and ſhort reciprÞ 
cations thereof, upon the pleaſant a 
fection of his Imagination by the gratef 
ful reliſh of his meat, after long abſi 
nence, which doth always heighten tl 
pleaſure of refection. But we have it 
ſiſted too long upon the notions of Joy. 
In the contrary whereof, viz. Grief of ; 
Sorrom (which we have above defcribe 
to be an ingrateful languor of the Sou 
from a conception of evil preſent, mi 
ving her to contract her ſelf, that i 
may avoid it) the Animal Spirits are 
deed recalled inward, but {lowly an 
without violence: ſo that the blood bein 
Dy degrees deftitute of a ſufficient inſiſ .. 
ot them, is tranſmitted through the hea 
wi 
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with too flow a motion. Whence the 
pulſe is rendered little, ſlow, rare, and 
weak ; and there is felt about the heart 
a certain oppreſſive ſtrictneſs, as if the 
orifices of it were drawn together, with 
a manifeſt chilneſs congealing the blood, 
and communicating it {elf to the reſt of 
the body. From which dejecting ſymp- 
toms it is eaſie to collect, that this dole- 
ful affection, eſpecially if it be vehe- 
ment and of long continuance, cannot 
but infer many, and grievous incommo- 
dities to the whole body. For, beſides 

this that it darkneth the Jpirits, and 10 
"F dulls the wit, obſcures the Judgment, 
blunts the memory, and in a word be- 
F clouds the Lucid part of the Soul: it doth 
moreover incraſſate the blood by refri- 

F geration, and by that reaſon immode- 
F rately conſtringe the heart, cauſe the 
mp of life to burn weakly and dimly, 
induce want of ſleep by drying the brain, 
corrupt the zutritive juice, and convert 
it into that Devil of a humor Melan- 
choly. No wonder then if in men over- 
come with this ſo diſmal paſſion, the 
F countenance appears pale, wan and live- 
less; the limbs grow heavy and indiſpo- 
F {cd to motion, the fleſh decays and con- 
ſumes through want of nouriſhment, and 
the whole body be precipated into imbe- 
| cillity, Cachexy or an evil habit, languiſh- 
| I. 4 ing 
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Art. 57. 
Sigbs and 
Tears. 


| Weeping. 
ing and other cold and chronic diſeaſes, 
All which the wiſeſt of Men, King So. 
lomon, hath ſumm'd up in few words in 
17 Chap. of his Proverbs, where he adver. 
tiſeth, that a ſorrowful ſpirit drieth up the 
very bones. And yet notwithſtanding, it is 
very rarely found, that from Grzef either 
long and obſtinate, or violent and ſud- 
denly invading, any man hath fallen in- 
to a ſwoon, or been ſuddenly extinguiſh. 
ed. Which I am apr to refer to this; 
that in the ventricles of the heart, tho? 
but very ſlowly commoved, there can 
hardly be fo ſmall a quantity of blood, 
but it may ſuffice to keep alive the vital 
flame burning therein, when rhe orifices 
of them are almoſt cloſed, as commonly 
they are by immoderate grief. 

Sometimes this bitter paſſion is „fed 
by a certain uncomely diſtortion of the 
face, ſomewhat different from that ol 
Laughter, and accompanied with Tears; 
ſometimes only by Sizhs : by Sighs, when 


the Grief is extreme: by Tears, when it 


is but moderate, For as Laughter never 


proceeds from great and profound Joy, 


io neither do Tears flow from profound 
ſorrow; according to that of the Trage- 
dian, /eves care loquuntur, ingentes ſtupent. 
Nor is weeping the pathoznomonic or in- 
tallible ſign of Grief, For, all tears are 
not voluntary; every light hurt or pain 8 

| the 


he 


made to flow, when we are-willing to 


Weeping. 


the Eyes cauſing them to diſtill againſt 


our will : nor all voluntary ones the ef- 
fect of Grief. Some weep for ſudden 
joy joy ned with Love, eſpecially old men: 
tome when their revenge is ſuddenly 
fruſtrated by the repentance and ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the offender; and ſuch are the 
rears of Reconciliation. Some again weep 
out of Auger, when they meet with a 
repulſe or check of their deſires, which 
cauſing them with regret to reflect upon 
their own weakneſs and inſufficiency to 
compals their wills, affects them with 
diſpleaſure, and diflolves them into 
tears, as if they fell out with themſelves 
upon a ſudden ſenſe of their own defect: 
and this kind of weeping is moſt famili- 
ar to Children and Women when they are 
croſſed in their wills and expectation; 
as allo to Revengeful Men, upon their 
beholding of thole whom they commiſ- 
ſerate, and their want of power to help 
them. Notwithſtanding the occaſions of 
weeping be thus various, yet ſince Tears 
are frequently both an effect and teſtimo- 
ny of Sorrow, the nature and motions 
whereof we have now attempted to ex- 
plain: it can be no impertinenc Di#greſſz0n, 


to inquire further into their original or 


tource, and the manner how they arc 


ſig- 
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Art. 58. 
Wbence 
Tears flow. 


Weeping. 
ſignifie our preſent ſorrow by ſhedding 
them. 

As for the Fountain therefore whence all 
our Tears flow, and the Matter whereof 
they conſiſt ; the ſucceſsful induſtry of 
Modern Anatomiſts hath diſcovered, 
that in the Glandules placed at each cor- 
ner of the Eyes, there is either from the 
blood brought thither by the arteries (as 
the vulgar doctrine is) or (as I, upon 
good reaſons elſewhere delivered, con- 
ceive) from the Natritive juice brought 
by nerves, ſeparated, and kept in ſtore 
a certain thin, clear and watery humor, 
partly ſaline, partly ſubacid in taſte; the 
uſe whereof is as well to keep the globes 
of the eyes moiſt and {lipery, for their 
more eaſie motion; as to ſerve for Tears 
when we have occaſion to ſhed them 
And to this ſome have added, that be- 
cauſe there are certain branches of nerves 


(like the tendrels of a Vine) incir- 


cling the veſſels leading to and from thoſe 
Glandules, and by their tenſion ſometimes 
conſtringing them: therefore it is proba- 
ble, that when the ſerous humor is too 
abundant in the blood brought into the 
brain, the ſame is by the arteries (whoſe 
put is quickned ſomwhat by the preſ- 
ure of theſe nerves) brought more co- 
piouſly than at other times, into hom 
Glau- 


Weeping. 
Glandules, and after its ſeparation, there 
detained from returning by the veins, 
that are likewiſe ſtreightned by conſtricti- 
on of the ſame nerves, Whether this 
ingenious conjecture be true or not; cer- 


tain it is, that the matter of Tears is the 


ſame with the liquor of the Lymphe- ducts, 
and that they flow from the aforeſaid 


Glandules, which are therefore named 


Lacrymales. 


And as for the manner of their Ex- Art. 59. 
How they 
are expreſ- 
I /ed. 


preſſion from thence in ſome paſſions of 
the Mind; the moſt rational account 
have hitherto met with concerning it, 
is this. When any occaſion of weeping 
occurs, and affects the Senſitive Soul; 
inſtantly the Ventricles of the heart, with 
all the Præcordia, are by the blood in 
abundance brought into them, more than 
uſually crowded and diſtended, and the 
Lungs allo ſtuffed and inflated, ſo that 
they cannot perform the action of reſpi- 
ration bat by ſobbs intermixed ; and the 


Miariff, to give room to ſuch diſtenſion 


of the heart and Lungs, is preſſed down- 
ward, with a more intenſe contraction 
alternately ſucceeding ; which great de- 
preſſion and brisk contraction being re- 
peated, is the efficient cauſe, of Sobbing ; 
and at the fame time the air being with 
difficulty admitted into the lungs, by 75 
1 | | ON 
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Weeping. 
ſon they and the Midrift are ſo excee- 
dingly diſtended, and with no leſs diffi- 
culty exploded again by the windpipe : 
thence comes that whining ſound of cry- 
ing and howling. To this affection of the 
vitals, the parts of the face alſo, be- 
ing diſtorted into a ſad and mournful aſ- 
pect, exactly correſpond: becauſe the 
nerves which contract the Præcordia, have 
a communion of continuity, and co-cpe- 
rate with thoſe which are inſerted into 
the muſcles of the face, and which com- 
pole it into the poſtures of weeping and 
laughter in paſſion. Nor doth the diſ- 
order ceaſe here, but extend it ſelf to 
the upper region allo, to the brain, 
where the Spirits being put into confu— 
ſion, and the arteries ſurcharged with 


too great an afflux of blood from the op- 


preſſed heart; the palace of the Soul it 
ſelf is brought into danger of a purple de- 
luge. For prevention whereof, the nerves 
incircling and binding the trunks of the 
arteries in many places, {trongly con- 
ſtringe them; ſo that the commorion of 
the blood is much repreſſed, the liquor 
thereof, {in the beginning ot the paſſion 
highly rarified) ſuddenly condenſed, 
and the ſerous part of it being put into 
a flux, is tranſmitted into the above 
mentioned Glandules of the Eyes, there 


pla- 
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Weeping. 
placed and deſtined by nature to receive 


it. And then becauſe theſe Glandules 
are in like manner conſtringed, and as it 


were ſqueez d by certain nerves that are 


of the ſame original and community with 
the Pathetic nerves of the face and heart : 
the ſerous liquor is expreſſed out of them 
through their excretory channels leading 
to the corners of the Eyes (moſt accu- 
rately deſcribed, with their uſes, by that 
diligent Anatomiſt Nichol. Steno, in a 
ſingular treatiſe) and forced to gutill in 
a e of tears; the ſtrong Contracti- 
on of the membranes inveſting the whole 
brain, concurring to that expreſſion. 
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The ſame may be {aid like wife of the Art. 50. 
ſhedding tears lor Joy. For in ſudden ner 
and great % conjoyned with Aadmira- weeping 
tion, the Sculitive Soul very much ex- for 49. 


panding her felt, and diffuſing the Animal 
Spirits; the blood is ſent from tis heart 
in great abundance to the brain, ſo as 
to diſtend the veſſels that contain it: 
which being ſoon after ſtrongly con- 
tracted again by the tame Soul withdra w- 
ing her ſelf inward, (as if ſhe feared a 
diſſolution by ſo ample an Effuſion) the 
blood is in a ſort put into a flux or mel- 
ted, and the ſerous part of it ſeparated 
in the Glandules of the Eyes, and thence 
by conſtriction of the nerves ſqueezed 
orth in tears, This 


158 Weeping. 
Art. or. This being ſuppoſed, it will not be 
hor difficult for — hikes to infer, that In. 
old men farts and Old Men are indeed more prone 
prone to weep than thoſe of middle age: bur 

| _ for divers reaſons. Ola men for the moſt 
part weep out of Love and Foy together; 
I — Bach theſe aleo contibo a 
great Effuſion of the Senſitive Soul, and 
conſequently a large apertion of the ori- 
fices or ſluices of the heart; mult there- 
fore eſpecially where they are conjoy- 
ned) cauſe alſo a tranſmiſſion of the blood 
irom thence to the brain in great abun- 
dance: and the blood being generally 
more thin and diluted with ſerum 
in old men, muſt yield more matter for 


their tears. But Infants commonly weep | 


out of mere Sorrow and vexation, ſuch 1 
as is not accompanied with the leaſt of 

Love: becauſe the contraction of the Soul { 
and nerves cauſed by ſorrow, expreſ- a 
{eth out of the blood (which is always i 
abundant in children) brought by the ar- t 
teries to the brain, a ſufficient quantity re 


of ſerum to repleriſh the Glandulæ La- ar 
chrymales, and ſupply the ſourſe of thęir fe 
tears. | Im 
Art. 62. There remains yet that other Siga of Þ pr 
the reaton Sorrow, which doth uſually accompany it 
and Jb. When it is profound and extreme; and 
bing. that is Sighing; the cauſe whereof is ac 
| muc 


Commotion cf the Senſitive Soul are vari- , and 


045, not only as the occaſion or injury is Sy 
| conceived oe. 


Sighing. 

much different from that of weeping, 
though both proceed from Grief. For, 
the ſame occaſion that moves us to ſhed 
tears, when our Lungs are ſtuffed and di- 
tended with blood; provokes us allo to 
fetch deep ſichs, when they are almoſt 
empty, and when ſome ſudden imaginati- 
on of Hope or comfort opens the {luice of 
the Arteria Yenoſa in the lungs, which ſor- 
row had lately contracted. For, then 
that little blood that remained in the 
lungs, ina moment paſſing down through 
that pipe into the left ventricle of the 
heart; the ambient air inſtantly ruſheth 
by the mouth into the lungs, to repleniſh 
that place the blood had left free: and 
this great and quick repletion of the lungs 
with air, is what we call Szzhine. 

You have now heard what Conjectures 
ſeem to me moſt conſentaneous to reaſon 
and Anatomical obſervations, COncern- 
ing the Corporeal Motions excited 10 
thoſe two eminent paſſions, Joy and Sor- 
row, with their uſual Adjuncts, Laughter 
and weeping : be pleas'd to hear allo a 
tew words touching the more violent 
motions proper to Anger, which I have 


promiſed next to conſider, 


That the Effects of this molt vehement 
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Art.63. 
The Moti- 


Symptoms 
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conceived to be greater or leſs; but alſo 
according to the various temperaments of 
perſons, and to the diverſity ot other Pa. 
ſions conjoyned therewith: is obvious to 
common obſervation, and we have alrea- 
dy hinted. And from this variety it is, 
that men have diſtinguiſhed Anger into 
Harmleſs and Dangerous, or {imple heat of 
blood, and thirſt after Revenge: aſſign- 
ing moreover to each ſort its proper Sg. 
or Characters obfervable in the outward 
parts of the body, and eſpecially in the 
face. For ſome when they are angry, 
look pale, or tremble; others grow red, or 
weep : and the vulgar judgeth the paſſion 
of the firſt ſort to be much more dangerous, 
than that of the other. Whereof the rea- 
ſon may be this; that when we either 
will not, or cannot ſhew our reſentments, 
and revenge otherwiſe than by our 
change of countenance, and by words; 
we then pur forth all our heat, and ex- 
ert all our force at the very beginning 
of the commotion; ſo that the blood 
being in this ſudden effort copioutly effu- 
ſed from the heart into the face, and there 
detained a while by conſtriction of the 
veins by thoſe branches of the Fifth pair 
of nerves that are inſerted into the mul- 
cles of that part; we are forced to ap- 
dear in the ſcarlet livery of ſhame, that is, 

0 
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to blaſh out of indignation and regret or 
grief at the unworthy affront. And ſome- 
times the firſt emotion of aegfire to vindi- 
cate our ſelves, together with commiſera- 
tion of our own want of power to re- 
venge more efteCtually, cauſeth us alſo to 
ſbed tears. = | 
But they who on the contrary, reſerve 
themſelves for, and ſtrongly reſolve upon 


revenge 1n time to come, grow deeply /ad 


and penſive at the preſent; as conceiving 


themſelves thereunto obliged by the na- 
ture of the injury done to them, and caſt- 
ing about in their thoughts how to ac- 


| compliſh their revenge: and all this 


while the Seaſitive Soul perſiſting in her 
Contraction and revocation of the Spirits 
inwards, there is no extraordinary, nay 


but little diffuſion of the blood outwards: 
And ſometimes they alſo fear the evils 


that may enſue from the revenge they in- 
tend; which ſtrikes them into palereſs, 


| ſhivering and trembling: the Senſitive Soul 


being then diſtracted betwixt the contrary 
motions of deſire of revenge, and of fear 
of the ill conſequents thereof; like a 
Sea beaten by two contrary winds. Yet 
after this firſt conflict is over, when they 
come to execute their revenge, then fear 


giving place to rage, they ſoon grow the 
more inflamed and daring, by how much 


the 
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the colder they were during their delibe- 
ration: as in Fewers, that invade with cold 
and ſhivering, the following heats are al- 
ways moſt ardent and unquenchable. 
You ſec then how the Motions, and con. 
ſequently the Eforts and Effects of this vio- 
lent paſſion may be diverſified even by di- 
verſity of other ections conjoyned there- 
with. For in the Harmleſs and Bluſhing 
or Weeping anger, there is always a mix- 
ture of ſhame and ſelf-pity, which by 
allaying the defire of revenge, helpeth 
much to check and moderate the commo- 
tion of the blood; and therefore ſuch 
anger ſeldom laſteth long, and is more 
eaſily compoſed: when on the other 
fide, in the Pale and Trembling, but Dan. 
geroas anger, there is firſt deep Indignati- 
on, then Fear, and at laſt Furious perſuit of 


revenge; by which the blood being moſt 


violently agitated, and the ſulphureous 


parts of it all kindled into a flame, is not 


to be calmed and reduced to temper, un- 


leſs by the pleaſure of revenge, or by tri- Þ 


umph in the ſubmiſſion of the Enemy, or 


by the cold damp of repentance. For pre- 


vention of which moſt bitter painon, by 
moderating our Anger; I think my ſelf in 
Charity obliged to conclude this argu: 


ment with an excellent Moral remark of 
Monſicur des Cartes. 


Although 
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Although the paſſion of Azger be in . 64s 
it ſelf aſefull, in that it inſpires us with A te 
vigour and courage neceſſary ro repel in- be avoided 
F f [ . © and that 
juries : yet the Exceſſes of no other paſſi- *; — by 
6n are with greater care and caution to the help 
be ſhunned. "Becauſe by perturbing our of true 
Generoſity, 
judgment, they oiten induce us into 
thoſe errors, whereot we in after- 
ward dearly to repent : yea ſometimes 


they hinder us from repelling injuries ſo 


ſately and honourably, as otherwiſe we 
might, if we were lels commoved. But 
as nothing doth more encreaſè the flame 
of Anger, than Pride: ſo (I am perſwa- 
ded) nothing can more abate and re- 
ſtrain the exceſſes of it, than true Gene- 
roſity. Becauſe white Geniro ty makes us 
to have but little value for all things that 
may be taken from us; and on che other 
fide, to prize above all temporal things 
our Liberty alid . over our ſelves, 
which is loſt when we capable to be 
hurt by another : it 3 us with Con- 
tempt alone, or at moſt with Iination 
to revenge thole injuries, with w mich 
weaker minds are wont to be offens 
ded. 

Being now at length arrived at the 
end of this my divertifing Exerciſe, 
wherein I propoſed to my ſelf ro inquire 
into the Occaſions, Cauſes, Differences, 

M 2 Mo- 
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Art. 65. 


The Motions and Symptoms of Anger. 
Motions and Effects ot the moſt powerful 
and remarkable of all the Paſſions, by 
which the mind of Man is 4pt to be per. 
turbed; ſo far as my weak underſtanding 
aſſiſted by reading and meditation would 
permit: before I lay aſide my pen, I find 
it requiſite to advertiſe you briefly of two 
things, oze whereof may conduce to your 
more caſie comprehenſion of what I have 
hitherto delivered concerning the more 
general Differences of the Paſſions ; the 
other may ſerve to my exemption from 


the cenſure of the Iliterate. 
The Firſt is, that of all the Paſſions 


Thatofall recounted and deſcribed in this impolite 


the Paſſi- 


ons hither- 


diſcourſe, there are only ſix that ſeem to 


to con- be Sinple and Principal, namely Admira. 


dered, 0 
ly 1 X are 
Simple: 
the reſt 
Mixed, 


tion, Love, Hatred, Deſire, Joy and Grief ; 


which are therefore {aid to be Simple, be- 
cauſè they conſiſt of only one ſingle at 
or commotion of the Senſitive Soul di- 
ſturbed with the apprehenſion of things 
whether real or imaginary, For, as to 
all the reſt; either they are but various 


ſpecies of thoſe Simple ones, or they re- 


{vic from divers zixtures and combinati- 
ons of them; being therefore named 
Mixt Paſſhhons, becauſe they conſiſt of 
more than one act or Motion. It there: 
tore I have chiefly conſidered the Nature, 
motions, and principal Effects of the Six 

| Sim- 
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Simple or Primitive paſſions ; contenting 


my ſelf only with a brief Genealogie of the 
Compound or Derivative, as ſufficient to 
direct your cogitations to the various 
Mixed commotions whence they reſult: 
it was only left I might abuſe your pati- 
ence by undecent repetitions, or oppreſs 
your mind with too great multiplicity of 
particulars, which is none of the leaſt im- 
diments of Science. 
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The Other is, that notwithſtanding the arts. 
Excellency, and ſingular Uri/ity of the Reaſons a- 


Argument whereof I have treated in this 


gainſt 
publicati- 


Diſcourſe ; yet ſeeing my deſign in com on of this 
poſing it, hath been partly to render my out 


preſent ſolitude leis tedious to my ſelf, and 
chiefly to give you ſome teſtimony that 
I convert not my leiſure into idleneſs: 
You ought not to fruſtrate my confi- 
dence of your ſecrecy, or to expoſe my 
defects, by communicating theſe papers 
to Orhers, Not to Philoſophers, leatt they 
find nothing nem in them but my Lapſes. 
Not to the Uzlearned, becauſe they are 
incompetent judges of truth or error, el- 
pecially in ſuch Philoſophical Enquiries ; 


more addicted to barbarous contempt of 


Knowledge in others, than to confels ig- 


| Norance in themſelves. To Theſe there- 


tore (you may be molt aſſured) I am not 


ambitious you {ſhould recommend, this 


M 3 Trea- 
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Treatiſe, wherein is contained nothing 
that can either pleaſe, or reform them. 
I know it is no lefs difficult to teach 
them the art of regulating their exorbi- 
tant Paſſions, than it is to bring them to 
prefer the ſevere dictates of Reaſon, to 
the flattering ſuggeitions of Senſe; or to 
convince them, that really nothing is 
pleaſant, but what is alſo Haneſt; nothing 
very defiravie, but the right ule ot their 
reedozs of will; nothing formidable, but 
the evil they themſelves commit. I know, 
that in the Vulgar, Religion is fear; con- 
ſtancy, bruitiſh obſtinacy; Seal, pride; 
Jriendſbip, intereſt; and virtue it ſelf but 
diſſimulation. 1 know alſo, that the mul- 
titude is not led by merit, but carried 
headlong by prejudice, to praiſe or diſ- 
praiſe: and that they are more propenſe 
to malignity and detraction, than to cha- 
"ity and candor, The IVulgar then, and 
all that herd with them, 1 exclude from 
my ſtudies; leſt by perverſely interpret- 
ing them (as they do all things) they 
ſhould interrupt my tranquility, which 
I value infinitely above their favor, 
and wherein I endeavour to find a hap- 
p:e/s, which neither their hatred, nor 
the iniquity of Fortune ſhall take from 
1 
That I may find this the ſooner, I 
| now 


The Motions and Symptoms of Anger. 
now and then entertain my ſelf with ſeri- 
ous reflections upon my own defects, as 
the only impediments that have hitherto 
hindered me from, attaining unto it : and 
among the reſt, I hold my mind longeſt 
fixed on this following Meditation: which 
I therefore freely impart to you who 
are my Friend, both becauſe I think it 
may be af equal uſe to you alſo, by 
helping you to moderate your Afﬀettions 
to the tranſitory things of this ſhadow of 
life; and becauſe the precedent diſcourſe 
will perhaps be ſomewhat the leſs imper- 
fect, after it hath received ſo perti- 
nent a WY 


- wy 
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Art. 1. 
That all 
the Good 
and Evil 
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CONCLUSION. 


Hat all the Good and Evil of this 
life depends upon the various 
Paſſions incident to tlle- Mind of 


of this lite Man; I need no other document than my 


depends 
upon tl 1 


Taſſions. 


| Art. 2; 


a vet 


e inſti⸗ 


own dearly bought Experience : which 
hath too oicen convinced me, that while 
I out of weakneſs ſuffered my ſelf to be 
ſeduced and tranſported by the ardor 
and exceſſes of my Aﬀedtions, I have 
fallen into Errors, that have more de- 


jected my ſpirit, than a long ſucceſſion 


of morn 'S could ever do; and 
irom whence I could not expect better 
fruit, than that of ſhame, ſorrow and 
repentance. 

Notwithitanding this, I ought not to 
be ſo unjult, 10 ingrateful to Nature, as 


. raab to transfer the blame of ſuch Errors upon 


ne 


ger; as if ſhe had been leſs careful than 


"eres ta ſhe might have been, to ſecure Man 


| Soul. 


from-injelicity : only becauſe ſhe thought 
fit to make him obnoxious to ſo great a 


multitude of inward Perturbations. No, 
1 onght rather to remember, that among 


all. of them, there is no one but hag" its 


* 
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againſt immoderate Paſſions. 
Vſe, and that a good one too: provided 
we rightly imploy the forces Nat ure hath 
given us, to keep it within the bounds 
of Moderation. And it may ſuffice to 
Natures vindication, that reaſon obli- 
geth me to acknowledge, that her deſign 
in inſtituting our Paſſions, was in the 
general this ; that they might diſpoſe and 
incite the Soul to affect and defire thoſe 
things, which Nature by ſecret dictates teach- 
eth to be good and profitable to her; and to 


per fiſt in that deſire : as the ſame commotion 


of the ſpirits that is requiſite to produce 
them, aoth diſpoſe the parts of the Body 
alſo to thoſe motions that ſerve to the executt- 
on of her will, And hence doubtleſs it 


is, that they who are naturally moſt apt 
to be moved by paſſions, have this ad- 


vantage above others of duller and grol- 


ſer conſtitutions, that they may (if they 


will) taſte mare of the pleaſures belong- 


ing to the Senſitive Soul: but then again 


they are likewiſe thereby more expoied 
to drink of the gall and wormwood of 
pain and remorſe, when they know not 
how to regulate their paſlions, and when 
adverſe Fortune invades them. 1 am con- 


firmed then, that becauſe man is conſtitut- 
ed propenſe to Paſſions, lie is not ;there- 
fore the Jeſs perfect, but rather he more 


Papab!e of pleaſure from the right uſe of 
F.. 1e 
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the good, things of this life: and by 
conſequence, that Nature by making 
him Cov mals mygu, hath therein ſignali- 
zed both her ,] and indulgence. 
But had he not been more perieCt, if it 
Art. 3. had pleaſed his Creator to endow him more- 
are jog over with ſuch Excellency above all other 
to Errors, Animals, as might have {ecured him from 
not from committing Errors through the violent in- 
want of an 4 Sas 
omniſcious ſtigatiun of his Paſhons, whenever they 
under. ſhoula incite him to deſire and ferſue things 
landing. 50: really but only apparenti) good for 
him? Ceitainly 20. For it is not on- 
ly impious, but highly abſurd, to ima- 
gine that God can be Author of our Er- 
rors, becauſe he hath not given to us an 
Underſtanding Oyniſcicus: for it is of the 
formal reaſon of a created intellect, that 
it be finite: and of a finite intellect, that 
it extend t it ſelf to all things. But 
that Man ſhould have a Vi unconfined 
or extenſible to all things, this indeed 
is convenient to his nature: and it is a 
tranſcendent perfection in him, that he 
can and doth act by his own will, that 
is freely; and fo is, by a peculiar prero- 
gative, Author of his own actions, and 
may deſerve praiſe and reward for them. 
For no Man praiſeth a Watch, or any 
other Self moving engine made by art, 
for performing the motions thereby de- 


* 


5 ſigned; 


r e, 
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ſigned; becauſe thoſe motions nꝙeſſarily 
retult from the figuce and conſtruction of 
its parts: but the Artiſt himſelf deſerves 
praile, becaule he framed the engine not 
by neceſſity or compulſion, but freely. So 
we by the fame reaſon deſerve the more 
by well-doing, that is by embracing truth, 
becauſe we do it voluntary or by election; 
than we ſhould, if we Guld not but do 
it. When therefore we fall into Errors, 
occaſioned by our Paſhons; the defect 
lieth in our own act, or in the ule of our 
liberty, not in our nature: for that is 
the fame when we make an erroneous 
judgment of things repreſented to us, as 
it is when we make a right judgment. 
And although Almighty God might, it 
He had thought good, have given ſo 
great perſpicacity to our Underitanding, 
as that we could never have been decci- 
ved: yet by what right can we require 
that privilege from him? True it is (I con- 
teſs) that among us Men, it any hath 
power to hinder this or that evil, and 
yet doth not hinder it; we accuſe him 
as Cauſe of it; and juſtly roo, becauſe 
the power that Men have one over others, 
was inſtituted, and committed to them 
to that end, that they ſhould uſe it to 
the reſtraining of others from evil, But 
there is not the ſame rea ſon why we Tg 
| Rs think 
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think God to be Author of our Errors, 
only becuſe it was in His power to have 
prevented them, by making us ſuperi- 
or to deception : for the power that God 
hath of right over all Men, is moſt ſo- 
veraign, moſt abjolute, moſt free. And 
therefore we are "obliged to aſcribe to His 
Divine Majeſty, all poſſible praiſe and 


thanks for the good gifts He hath out of 
his infinite benignity been pleaſed to be- 1 
ſtow upon us his Creatures: bur Þ 
we have no pretext of riglit to complain, l 
becauſe He hach not conferred upon us {; 
all things that we conceive he might. Fo 
W e Beſt: Jes, although the intellect of Man ba 
our il uſe be not omniſcious; yet is it not ſo narrow, to 


of that un- ſo limited, as not to extend to the con- ni 
derftand- 41; of his Unlimited Ii 70, in the Electi- 1 II 


wage on of Good, and avoidance of Evil; de 
the con- and conſequently to his exemption from ha; 
our de. Error by the violence of his Paſhons. Þ Cu 
fires ſag- For, firſt, by virtue of his Underſtan- | - 
waſted by ding, Man is capable of Miſdam, which | ter 
is alone able to teach him how to ſubdue as | 
and govern all his Aflections, and how] con 
to diſpenſe them with ſuch dexterity, as] into 
not only to make ail the Evils they pro- the 
duce, caſily tollerable, hut even to reap dot 
internal {ſatisfaction 155 joy from all.] bein 
And ſecondly, 1 it is CV gone trom the veryÞ ly a, 
nature of our Palo nat they cannot Et ; 
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carry us on to any actions whatſoever, 
but only by the Deſire they excite in us: 
and therefore it we can but direct that 
deſire to right objects, that is to things 
really Good; we may by that alone pre- 
vent our being deceived, that is our be- 
ing carried to evil actions by violence of 
our Paſſions : but that Right Reaſon is of 
it ſelf able ſo to direct our deſire ariſing 
from paſſions, is manifeſt from the known 
Utility of Moral Philoſophy, which pre- 
{cribeth certain rules to that end. I will 
conclude then, that I commit Errors in 1 
paſſion, not becaule I am naturally prone Err to 
to Paſſions, nor becaule I want an om- which the 
niſcious Underſtanding : but only becaule N 
I make not a ig ule of that finite in- our Paſſt- 
| deed, yet ſufficient Under ſtanding God o 


pole us, A- 


| hath given me, in the conduct of that rife from 


Cupidity my paſſions excite in me. 8 
That Imay therefore be henceforth bet - do not 


ter able to make uſe of my Uaderſtanding ſutficient. 
e as [ ought, in ſucli occaſions; it highly * 
concerneth me to enquire in the next place, things 
as into the origin of that Error, to which es Fort 
o- the Capidity accompanying our Paſſions, tireiy up- 
apf doth moſt frequently expoſe us: for, that % 
U. I being once known, will be the more eafi- Kur 

y ly avoidable. This Error then doth ariſe thoſe that 
(if I miſtake not) from hence; that we 8 
ry do not ſalſicientiy diſbisgaiſb thoſe things that ther s, 


de 
vi. ® 
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depend intirely upon our ſelves, from thoſe 
that depend upon others, as to their events: 
it being a general rule, that Deſire 7s al- 
ways good, when grounded upon certain 
Kyowieage ; and on the contrary always 
evil, when founded upon ſome error. 
Now as to things that depend upon cut 


ſelves alone, that is upon our Free-will ; 


to know them to be good, is ſufficien: 


to aſſure us we cannot deſire them too 
fervently : becauſe to do good things 
that depend upon our ſelves, is to purſue 
Virtue, which cannot be roo fervently 
deſired, nor can the eve nt of our delire 
of ſuch things poſſibly be unhappy, be. 
cauſe from the conſcience that by deſiring 
them we have rightly uſed the freedom of 
our will, we receive all the ſatisfaction 
we expected, But alaſs! the Frror tha: 
is too commonly committed in ſuch cafes, 
lieth not in the over fervent, but in the 
oder cold deſitre. And the beſt remea) 
againſt this defec?, is to free the mind as 
much as is poſſible, from all other deſires 
leſs profitable; and then to endeavour 
clearly to underſtand, and with due at: 
tention to examine the goodneſs of the 
thing that is repreſented as worthy to be 
deſired. 


As 


0 
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As for the things that are altogether Art. 5. 
independent upon Us; however good they they as 
may be, yet we are never to deſire them be pre- 
vehemently : not only becauſe tis poſſible . 
they may never arrive, and ſo vex and ral Reme- 
torment the mind fo much the more bit- ee, 
terly, by how much the more eagerly 
they have been deſired ; but chiefly be- 
caule by preoccupating our thoughts, 
they withdraw our ſtudy from other things 
whereof the acquiſition depends upon 
our ſelves. And againſt theſe vain delires 
there are two general Remedies; where= 
of the firſt is true Generoſity; the other, 
a firm belief of, and tranquil depen- 
dence upon Providence Divine. For, that 
noble and heroick habit of the mind, which 
is called Gexeroſity, and which ſeems to 
comprehend all other Virtues; though it 
animateth Men to great and honorable en- 
terpriſes, doth yet at the tame time re- 
ſtrain them from attempting things which 
they conceive themſelves incapable to 
effect; inſpiring courage, not temerity. 
Then by teaching, that nothing is either 
more worthy of, or more delightful to a 
ſpirit elevated by the love of Virtue, 
above the vulgar, than to do good to 
others; and in order thereunto, to Pre» 
fer beneficence to ſelfliuteteſt: it makes 
us perfectly chafitable, benign, as 
an 
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and ready to oblige every one by good 
offices, when it is in our power ſo to do. 
Again, being inſeparable from virtuous 
Humility, it makes us both to meaſure 
our own Merits by the impartial rule of 
right reaſon, and to know that we can 
have no juſt right to praiſe or reward, 
but from the genuin ard laudable uſe of 
the freedom of our Will. And from 
theſe and other the like excellent eflects 
of this divine Virtue, it is that the Ge- 
nerous attain to an abſolute dominion over 
their exorbitant paſſions and defires. 
They conquer Jealoafre and Exvy, by con- 
ſidering, that nothing whereof the acqui- 
ſition depends not wholly upon themſelves, 
is really valuable enough to juſtifie their 
earneſt deſire of it. They exempt them- 
ſelves from Hatred towards any, by 
eſteeming all as worthy of love as them. 
ſelves. They admit no Fear, by being 
duly conlcious of their own innocency, 
and ſecure in the confidence of their own 
Virtue. They baniſh Grief, by remem- 
bring that while they conſerve their will 
to do good, they can be deprived of no- 
thing that is properly theirs, And An. 
ger they Exclude, becauſe little eſteem- 
ing whaticever depends upon others, they 
never yield ſo much to their Adverſaries, 
as to acknowledge themſelves within the 
reach 
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teach of their injuries. It is not then 
without reaſon, that I fix upon Generoſi- 
ty, as one of the univerſal remedies 
againſt our inordinate Cupidities. And 

As for the other, namely frequent re- Art. 7. 
flection upon Providence Divine; this N 
doubtleſs mult likewiſe be of ſoveraign fiettions 
efficacy to preſerve us from all diſtem- % e 

. a . . . ACNCE 
pers of mind. For, it eſtabliſheth us in pvc, 
a certain per ſwaſion, that it is abſolutely 
impoſſible that any thing {ſhould come to 
paſs otherwiſe than this Providence hnath 
from all eternity determined : and con- 
ſequently, that Fortune is but a Chimera, 
hatch'd in the brain out of an Error of 
human underſtanding, and nouriſhed by 
popular ſuperſtition. For, we cannot de- 
fire any thing, unleſs we firft think the 
ſame to be ſome way or other poſſible : i 
nor can we think thoſe things to be poſſi- 
ble, that depend not upon us, unleſs ſo | 
far as we imagine them to depend upon | 
Fortune, and that the like have happened | 
in times paſt. But this opinion proceeds 
only from hence, chat we nom not all 
the Cauſes that concur to ſingle Etfects. 
For, when a thing that we have apprehen- 
ded to depend upon Fortune, and ſo to 
be poſſible, ſucceeds not: that is a certain 
ſign, that ſome one of the Caules neceſ- | F 
fary to make it ſucceed or come to pals, 1 
N hath 
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hath been WArt22 ; and conſcquently, 
that the ſame was ablolutely impoſſible ; 
as allo that the 4ike event, that is luch 
a one to the p oduction whereot the like 
neceſſary Cauſe was wanting, hath ne- 
ver come to pals. So that had we not 
been ignorant of that deficient Cauſe, we 
never had thought that event to be poſ- 


ſible, nor by cConſequence ever aeſired 


it. 
We are therefore utterly to renounce 
that vulgar abſurdity, that there is in 


the World a certain Power called For- 


tune, that makes things to happen or not 
to happen 2s ſhe pleaſeth: and in the room 
thereof to eſtabliſh this great verity, that 
all things are directed by Divine Provi- 
dence, whole decree is ſo infallible and 
immutable, that excepting thole things 
which the {ame decree hath left to depend 
upon our Will, we ought to think, that 
in reſpect of Vs, nothing doth or can 
come to pals, that is not neceſſary, and 
in ſome meaſure fatal: ſo that we cannot 
without error deſire any thing ſhould come 
to paſs otherwiſe than it doch. Burt tor- 
aſmuch as our deſires for the molt part 
extend to things that depend neither who- 
ly upon us, nor wholly upon others : 
theretore we ought in them to diſtinguiſh 
exactly what dependeth zztirely upon our 

Ys ſelves, 
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ſelves, that ſo we may extend our de- 
fires to hat alone. And as for tlic reſt; 
though we ought to look upon the ſuc- 
cels as fatal and immutable, left we place 
our defire thereupon: yer oughe we al— 
ſo ſeriouſly ro weigh and conſider the 
reaſons that ſuggelt more or lefs hope, 
that they may lerve to direct our actions 
accordingly. For yeazſow requires we 
{hould follow the more vrovable and {ate 
Way to our end: and when we have done 
io; whatever the Event be, we ought 
contentedly ro acquieſce in this, that we 
have done what our Underſtanding judg- 
ed to be beſt. And truly when we have 
learned thus to diſtinguiſh Providence 
Divine from Fortune, we [hall eaſily ac- 
quire a habit of directing our deſires in 
ſuch a manner, that becauſe the acccin- 
pliſhment of them depends upon our 


{-Ives only, they may always afford us 10 No 
full ſatisfaction. 1.2% expe- 
But do we not here intangle our ſelves 111 © our 


; {uivesfror 
great aifficul:tes, by endeavouring thus 19 Fer the . nes 
concile this eternai Preordination at Gd, cunas 
to the Liberty of or Will? we do, I con. {EM 
teſs; but conceive withal, that we mav che de- 
diſentangle our ſelves again, by rem de of 

| , a / Ir: Ame 


bring, that our Underſtanding is finit . i ene 


but the power of God by Which He hart: Frere 
| ' „in crleable to 
from eternity not only foreknown 411A 


N 2 things of our will. 
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things that are or can poſſibly be, but al- 
ſo willed and preordained them fo to 
be, is infinite: and then that it is enough 
for us, clearly and diſtinctly to know, 
that this infinite Power is eſſentially in 
God; but too much for us ſo to compre» 
head the ſame, as to {ce in what manner it 
Icaveth the actions of Men undetermined 
and free, For of the Liberty or indiffe- 
rency that is in us, We are all ſo con- 
ſcious within our ſelves, that there is no- 
thing we can comprehend more cvident- 
ly, more perfectly. And it were ab- 
ſlurd, becauſe we cannot comprehend one 
ching which we know to be of its own 
nature comprehenſible to us; therefore 
to doubt of another which we do inti- 
mately comprehend, and by daily expc- 
rience 6nd to be in our ſelves. 

Art. 1o. Again, ſince we thus know molt cer- 

How it taiuly, that all our Errors depend upon 


Comes that * a . 
ve arc of. our N; i it not wonaerfully ſtrange that 


ten deceiv- we are ever deceived, when no Man is 
wy dor willing to be deceived? Tis fo indeed; 
though we but nevertheleſs the Problem ſeems ca- 
are nevet pable of ſolution by conſidering, that it 
with our 15 one thing to be willing to be deceived, 


will, and another to be willing to give 4ſſent to. 


thoſe chings wherein it happens that error 
is found, And though there be no Man, 
who is expreſly willing to be deceived : 
ver 
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ct there is ſcarcely any, who is not of- 
ten willing to aſlent to thoſe things where- 
in error is, unknown to him, contained: 
Yea it often falls out; that che very de- 
ſire of attaining to truth, cauſeth thoſe 
who do not right! know by what way 
it is to be atrained, to give judgment of 
things they do not clearly perceive, and 
10 to err. So that the f of all this 
perplex and intricate matter is this, that 
Error ariſeth from our aſſent 70 things whoſe 
truth or falfity, good or evil, we have act 
clearly and diſtinttly diſcerned. For, lince 
God cannot without impious abſurdity be 
imagined to be Author of deceit, the 
Aculty He hath given us of perceiving 
and diſcerning, cannot naturally rend to 


| falſity: as neither can our faculty of aſſent- 


9 that is our will, when it extends 
-|f only to thoſe things that are clearly 
Py -ived. Whence it follows, that 40 
are; our deſires aright, our main buſineſs 
malt be to imploy our Unaer/tana.ns or 
| Faculty of diſcerning, ſtrictly and atten- 
vely to examine and conſider the grod- 
of the ae! before we determine 
our Will upon them: wherein doth chief- 


iy coalift the ule of all Moral Wiſdom, 
| 2nd Where upon gre at Part ot our tempo 
3 val I. FE. licity depens 1 7 
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the organs of my body, though my Soul 
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But do not J here propoſe a leſſon ve- 
ry hard to human trailty to learn? Is it 
not extremely difficult thus accurately 
and calmly to examine things, when the 
imagination is vehemently commoved by 
the object of ſome more violent paſſion, 
and the judgment ſtrongly ſurpriſed? J 
acknowledge it to be azficult indeed: 
but this difficuly hath its proper Reme- 
ay, namely Premeditation and Deliberati- 
on. I find in my ſelf (and fo do all 
Men, I believe} that the motions raiſed 
in my blood by the objects of my affecti- 
ons, do ſo promptly follow upon the 
firſt impreſſions made hy them in my brain, 
and from the mechanical diſpoſition of 


contribute nothing toward their advance- 
ment, but continues indifferent; that all 
the wiſdom I can call to my aſliſtance 
is not ſufficient to reſiſt and arreſt them. 
And others there are, I know, who be- 
ing naturally propenle to the commotions 
of Joy, or of Commiſeration, or Ter- 
ror, or Anger; have not the power to 
refrain themſelves frow {wooning,or tears, 


or trembling, or heat of blood, when- 


ever tlieir Phancy is vehemently aſſault- 
ed by objects apt to excite thoſe Paſſi- 
ons. Nay, as if all Mankind were equal- 
ly ſubject to the ſamꝭ defect, it is held for 
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a Maxim, that e firſt motions of our paſ- 
ſions are not in our power, And yet not- 
withſtanding, this ſo univerſal defect is 
not incurable by Premeditation and care. 
When therefore we firſt feel any ſuch 
ſtrong commotion of our blood, we 
ought to be premoniſhed and to remem- 
ber, that all things that offer themſelves 
to the imagination, reſpect only the de- 
ception of the reaſonable Soul, and to 
perſwade her that the reafons which 
ſerve to recommend the object of her 
paſſion, are far more firm and conſide- 
rable than in reality they are: and on the 
contrary, that thoſe which ſerve to diſ- 
commend it, are much weaker and leſs 
conſiderable than in truth they are. And 
when Paſſion comes at length to perſwade 
us to do thoſe things whoſe execution 
admits of any the Icalt pauſe or delay: 
we muſt remember to abitain from giv- 
ing judgment concerning them, much 
lels allent to them, and to avert our co- 
gitations to other things, until time and 
quiet have wholly compoled che commo- 
tion in our blood. Finally, when heat 
of pa ſſion inciteth us to actions that al- 
low little or no time for counſel or de- 
liberation; in this caſe we are to con— 
vert our Will chiefly upon following thoſe 
reaſons thar are contrary to what that paſ- 
„„ lion 
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ſion ſuggeſteth, although they appear 


leſs valid. So when. an Enemy invades 
us unexpectedly, that ſudden occaſion 


permits us not to take time for delibe. 
ration whether of the three 1s beſt, to 
reſiſt, to ſubmit, or to fly, Here there- 
fore, when we feel our ſelves ſurpriſed 
with fear; we ſhould endeavour to avert 
our thoughts from the conſideration of 
the danger, and {ix them upon the fea- 
tons for which there is greater ſecurity 
and honour in reſiſtance than in flight: and 
on the contrary, when we perceive our 
iclves to be by anger and deſire of re- 
verge provoked to ruſh furiouſly upon 
him who aſſaults us; we muſt remember 
to think, that it is great 1mprudence 
to precipitate ones felt into manifeſt 
danger, when ſafety may be obtained 
without iniamy : and where we are 7zfe- 
tor to the Aggreſlor in point of ſtrength, 
there we are likewiſe to conſider, chat 
better to retreat honourably, or to 
conſent to terms of ſubmiſſion, than 
r a wild beaſt to expoſe our ſelves to 
certain death. This therefore I ought 
*0 preſcribe ro my felt, as a Third Panc- 
en or Unzverſal Antitode againſt the 
commodities impendent from Paſſions ; 
. to give my {elf time for deliberation, 
where the occaſion will allow it and 

where 
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where it will not, there to convert my . - 
thoughts chiefly upon the reaſons that 
contradict the ſuggeſtions of my paſſion : 
and always to remember that the reaſons 
that offer themicives to recommend the 
object of my paſſion, are not really ſo va- 
lid and conſiderable, as my imagination 
repreſents them to be. Nor doth this | 
counſel ſeem difficult to be put in practice, 
eſpecially by conſiderate Men and ſuch 
who are wont to make {crious reflecti- | 
ons upon their actions. | | 
Bur what need I thus perplex my Rp ba 
choughts in ſcarching for Medicins to mi- boar 
tigate the violence of Paſſions, when Remedy, 1 
there is one ſingular Remedy infallibly 7 | 
ſuchicient to ſecure us from all the Evils exerciſe of 
they can poſſibly occaſion, and that is the. | 
conſtant exerciſe of Vertue? For, ſeeing 
that the internal commotions of the Rea- 
fonable Soul touch us more neerly, and 
by conſequence are much more preva- 
lent over us, than the affections of 
the Senſitive, which though diffe- 
rent from, are yet many times con- 
oyned with them: molt certain it is, that 
all the tumults raiſed in the Sezſitiga, | 
have no power to perturb the tranqui1!- 4 
lity of her Superior, the Rational, pro- » 
vided ſhe have reaſon to be in peace and 
content within her ſelf; bur ſerve rather 
. | £0 
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to augment her Joy, by giving her oc. 
caſions to know and delight in her own 
pefection, as often as ſhe finds her ſelf 
much above any the leaſt diſcompoſure 
or diſturbance from them. And that 
ſhe may be chus content within her ſelf, 
ſhe necd do no more but intirely addict 
her ſelf to the /ove and purſuit of Yirtae. 
For, whoever bath fo lived, that his 
conſcience cannot accuſe him of ever neg- 
lecting to do thoſe things which he judg- 
ed to be beſt (which is exactly to follow 
the conduct of Virtue) this Man doth 
from thence receive that zatelleftual joy 
and ſatis faction, which is of ſuch ſove- 
raign power to make him happy, that 
the moſt violent commotions of his af- 
fections can never be of force enough to 
perturb the tranquillity of his Soul; 
and which being the Summum Bonum of 
human lite, is not to be attained (as Se- 
ueca from his oracle Epicurus moſt judi- 
cioully obſerves, Epiſt, 23.) niſi ex bong 
eonſcientia, ex honeſtis conſiliis, ex rectis 
attionibus, ex comtemptu fortuitorum, ex 
placido wite ac continuo tenore unam pre- 
mentis viam. Nor is there indeed any 
other internal ſatisfaction or joy belong- 
ing to the Rational Soul, but what ſhe 
thus formeth to her ſelf out of her ſelf; 
and what can therefore be no more in- 
tterrupte d, 
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againſt immoderate Paſſions. 


terrupted, than ſhe can be deſtroyed : 
the aſſurance whereof made the ſame Se- 
neca lay (Epi. 27.) Sola virtus præſtat 
gaudium perpetuum, ſecurum: etiam f1 quid 
obſlat, nubium modo inter venit, que infra 
eruntur, nec unquam diem vincunt. 


And thele, my dear friend, arc ſome rh Rudy 
of thoſe Philoſophical conſiderations up- of Ericu- 


on which I ſometimes reflect fas I lately 3 
SL 


told you) as Univerſal and Efficacious ,mmend- 
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by our Paſſions, and the various Evils 
to which they uſuaily expole us. Which 
now you have with ſo great patience 
heard; *tis fit I ſhould gratciully reſign 
you to à more profitable converſation 
with your own thoughts, which I know 
to be for the molt part imployed in the 
ſtudy of things noble and worthy your 
excellent wit. But firſt, leſt you ſhould 
think I do it forawhat abruptly. and by 
omitting to preſcribe allo Speczal Preſerve 
zes proper to the exceſſes of each par. 
gicular Affection, end this diſcourſe be- 
tors 1 have finiſhed it: ſuffer me in a 
word to advertiſe you, that I make this 
omititon, not from incogitancy, nor out 
of wearinzſs, but only tor your greater 
benefit. For, being of opinion, that the 
Ethics of Epicurus arc (atter Holy writ) 
the belt Diſfenſatory I have hitherto read, 
of 
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of Natural Medicines for all diſtempers 
incident to the mind of Man : I conceive, 
J may do you better ſervice by recom- 
mending that Book to your ſerious per- 
uſal, than by writing leſs accurately of 


the ſame molt weighty argument. This 


tnercfore I now do; not doubting bur 
that in the Morals of thar grave and pro- 
found Pinioſopher, you will find as 
good Precepts for the moderating your | 
Faſſions, as Human wiſdom can give. 
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